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MUCK. 

There is a great deal of muck in the country; 
almost every farm has it in some form. And 
there it lies, a bed of manure, The reason why 
it lies there is, the people think they have not 
the time to take it away. We fear, however, a 
great many are too indolent, Still, more are 
ignorant, and know not the nature of muck. 
And there it lies for some future farmer to real- 
ize the benefit. 

Has the reader; we mean the reader who is 
careless about muck; ever dug a ditch through 
a swamp? If he has, he must have noticed 
how mellow the dirt became that was thrown 
‘ up; dirt that was nothing but mud. We re- 
member our first experience in this line when 
& boy, and how we admired the “ash-heap,” 
as we termed it; mud in the fall when we dug 
the ditch, ashes the next summer, when we 
walked along the ditch, with clear water run- 





ning through it, where before was only a swamp, 


and where the Timothy and red-top showed a 
ridge of black, tall grass that surprised us. The 
Timothy was not on the mellow ridge, but along 
its border, where it acted like manure. We 
were a boy, and saw this. It was our first les- 
son in muck as a manure. And since then we 
have seen the untold benefit of this manure, 
ready-made—but, oh! how neglected. We say 
ready-made, that 18, if it is taken out of ite bed 
and exposed to the sun; for the sun, as well as 
the frost, has a mighty influence in the world. 
The sun gives us all our growth of vegetation, 
and it equally prepares our soil for us, if we on- 
ly give it a chance. Muck, in its bed, is wet, 
and cold and sour. It is known how water 
preserves wood, for hundreds, even thousands, 
of years. Now muck contains the woody fibre 
of plants and other substances, and these are 
preserved from year to year, and century to 
century, each year’s growth forming a layer of 
this fibre. As soon as this bed is thrown up to 
the sun and frost, decomposition begins—i.e, 
the mass begins to rot; and, when rotied, you 
have manure; no sooner. 

It will take years to rot some kinds of muck; 
some will rot sooner. Do we, then, have to 
wait so long? Happily we can say, No. We 
have themeans of hastening this decay. Every 
one has the means. Lime, you know, is the 
great decomposer. It is thrown in privies, on 
barn-yards, and on fields. Well, lime mixed 
with muck, will hasten its rotting. Ashes ab 
eo have a good effect. Mix these with the 
muck after the sun and frost have had their 
effect upon it; for it is difficult to mix it when 
in a crude state, when first thrown up. 

Add to.a load of muck, say as much as 4 
good pair of horses can draw, a bushel of (un- 
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leached) ashes, a peck. or more of (anslacked) 
lime. This wilhrot your muck and sweeten it, 
and prepare it for whatever use you may want 
it; for your garden, for your corn-ground, but 
particularly for a top-dressing to old meadowe 
that ate ranting out. The ashes and lime in 
the muck are particularly good for grass—are 
indispensable—to say nothing of the manure, 
which is the principal-part. 

There are variods ways of treating muck. 
Some drawdt into the barn-yard; some use it 
in the ‘*etable, In such cases it takes up the 
strength of the dung of the stables afd barn- 
yard. Itis a powerful absorbent, In a hog- 
pen it is most excellent, keeping a dry pen and 
adding wonderfully to the amount of rich ma- 
nure, as the hog-pen coritaing manure of the 
richest quality. Some cart it out and make a 
eompost‘heap, where they mix the ingrediénts 
with it, and use the compost afterward ae they 
want it, Some cart it on the field, spread it, 
and mix the’ ingredients there. But, remen: 
ber, the sun must always do the thing.! ‘There 
is’ wo getting away from: that.»: The sun! and 
dir thrust have access’ to manures, |or the mat 
pures ‘Will be of no benefit. Hence, if manures 
ard plowed ander deep, unless the soil is dark 
end gravelly 'so' as ‘to heat it throdgh, it will 
be ofittle benefit. Slightly plowed under, ‘with 
thoroigh sub-soiling, is the thing, unless your 
marute is fully prepared’and rotted beforehand, 
4s isthe’ éase with compost heaps. Then, for 
‘deep rooting vegetables, plow under deep, ifithe 
oth will admit.® For slight-rodting grains plow 
shallow.” rm Worl? A 
YI fitid too much trouble to treat your muék 
‘ih ‘the'way we have mentioned, then merely 
ith Fow'it out of its bed, and spread it somewhat, 
#0 ‘that the elements can readily get at’ it, stir- 
ing it now'and then: if not thin enough spread, 
and leave it‘thete for several’ years. Then ap- 
ply. But it is much better tomix) aethe ingre 
dients mixed ih are fertilizers,as well: aa agents, 
shupvacting in a double capacity, whieh they 
e6h)d xidt when: not. mixed.,,, ‘ 
v2 Phus, it will be: seen om! easy it is-to treat 
dthissimportant:fertiliger (muck). ..\There are! 
still-other modes of 'treatrhent and other imgre-' 
idiente added; but these are:of less consequence 


and, somewhat uncertain, » Lime: is the:grand | . 


thing for »muck: ix general,iand ashes {will 
‘greatly. assist, particularly whenapplied to worn’ 
soutymendows. or pastures, aa. grans, contains a 
great amquat of potash: Cart out» your: muck! 
then.‘ Jt; will also, help nme pa 


Machines, ris | Exhibited at the N. Y. 
tate Fair. 


The interest whi farmers are taking in 
drilling in wheat, was shown by the many drills 
present. There were all kinds, for almost al! 
purposes; drills, for sowing grain; drills for 
sowing grase seed, or any kind of seed; drills 
for sowing plaster, manure, &c. 

A machine exhibited by H. L. & C. P. Brown, 
Shortsville, Ontario county, N. Y., is intended 
to combine all these. So also a machine by 8. 
P. Hubbell, of Unadilla, N.Y. This is a broad- 
cast sower, sowing plaster as well as grain, at 
the rate of thirty acres per day. 

There were present several machines for pre- 

paring fodder. One, we should say, answering 
a,superior purpost (exhibited by Dow & Fowler, 
Fowlerville, N.Y.), was intended to crush corn- 
stalke,.as well as. cut them.up fine. .Also one 
byw. S. Taylor, of Rome,-N. Y., combining a 
straw-cutter with a corn-sheller. 
Bullard’s Hay Spreader was ‘present, demon- 
strafing on the ground what it could do. It is 
a success, S,. C. Herring, Brimfield, Mass., 
manufacturer. 

Flax, begins fo assume an. importance which 
elicits a good deal of attention, especially since 
the advance in cotton and wool. In New York 
flax is sold on the field (the crop standing), at 
$25 to $30 an acre, It is pulled and dressed ; 
machinery is employed for dressing it. A ma- 
chine (Sanford & Mallory’ 8) for this’ purpose 
was exhibited and put'in operation the last day 
ofthe fair, The trial’ was entirely successful, 
as will be seen by the following statement fur- 
nished by the Chairman of the Committee: 

Flax thoroughly ‘Rotted by the Dew Process. 

Breaking—20 lbs. 1 oz. straw were broken by 
the machine in.3 minutes, 50 seconds; weight 
of product 9 Ibs. . Scutching—-Roughed in six 
minutes, 10 séconds; finished in 2 minutes, 20 
seconds; weight of final product, 4 Ibe. 14 ozs. 

Flax Half-Rotted by the Dew, Process. 
2 


Breaking—10 lbs. straw were broken in 2 


j minutes, 50 seconds ; weight of product, 5 lbs. 


Scutehing—Roughed in 7 minutes, 15 seconds ; 
finished in.two minutes, 5, seconds; weight of 
final product, 2 Ths. 3 oze. 

Flax Unrotted, as \t came from the Field. 
Breaking—10 \bs. 3 ozs. straw were broken 
in 2 minutes, 50 seconds ; weight, 6 lbs. 3 o78. 
Scutching—Roughed in 4 minutes, 10 seconds ; 
finished in 1. minute, 50 seconds ; weight of 
final product, 2 lbs. 


The. Capacity. of Sanford do Mallory’s Machines, 





whieh, otbprwise. is, wholly useless, 5... | 


This was thoroughly, tested, and found to, be 
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equal to breaking, 2,500 lbs.. per day in one 
breaking machine; with) two hands and about 
three-horse power. Two scutching machines 
are required to scuteh the product of the break- 
ing machine, eachof them employing one-horse 
power and two hands, 


EGGS IN WINTER. 
. We have: noticed that a mild winter, with 
little or no snows ije., a season in which the 
ground is much bare and warm; is the season 
for eggs. Last winter, hens‘were laying in all 
directi2n8: merchants were largely stocked with 
fresh eggs. ‘ 

Will not our friends. iakes a hint here, and 
convert all winters into egg-laying winters: that 
isy by artificial means, make # mild winter for 
your hens. 

Our aunt: said, ; last winter, that os was go: 
ing to have eggs from her ‘even hens. She 





put them.in:a small, cold barn—the tempera- 


ture inside equal tothe! outside-—put in a couple 
of bee-hives filled with straw, and fed her hens 
the. scraps of the'table. », 

io We told are she would be ee aipt to get no 
eggs. 

The season : endvaboedi The ondlies proved 
mild. One day. she dnridunced four “ee, and 
did it in triumph. 

“Yes, but all the. neighbore have the: saine 
luck: they all get\ eggs. -How is this? It is 


the summery aspect of the season that does this |. 


aad proves what I said, that hens: niuet have a 
warm place in order to lay.’”’ 

Will my aunt or anybody else believe, that 
as soon as cold weatber setaiin, eggs will .epn- 
tinue 2. Even my aunt will find out she.is mie 


taken. :: Hens: must) not sufferfrom cold, : if. we’ 


Wish them. toilay;.they must not suffer. at all 
Beed them as mich as; we may, they must not 
shiver in the cold, if they ate to lay. 

They Jove to see the sun: they must have 
prorane4 to be on,.and to wallow. in; fresh water; 
and ise to ola Most | of 
« aed ‘oust, be warm. eo FG. 

liadatwe eR te ~~ We passed dhrbtigh «: 
iglacas to-day; where the’ plow and. harrow 
‘Were. in: use:i'in the: potato: field:; A! sin- 
igle furrow laid over a row. /Thus. the field was 
“soon run over.:: The barrow then was used, 
-Whieh made stillishorter work. There lay your 
“potatoesajl. on the top; : not exactly, all,. as 
Fat and then one would remain in the ground. 

& anick y way; and “will do if potatoes are 


‘es enty;” so say those who have tried it 
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THE FARMER’S WORKSHOP, 
The neat farmer has not only his neat wood. 
house, well filled with dry, sound wood; but 
he has his workshop, where, he keeps his car- 
penter’s tools and timber for use, This is not 
full of chips, save when he labors, It is neat- 
ly swept, and every tool in its place} and he 


‘| knows, though in the dark, where: to find it. 


You can see at a glance that he takes pride in 
it. And his tools are in order. He lends; but 
not to every one. This isright. Some people 
are as careless about other people’s tools as 
their own; anda man does not want to have # 
thing destroyed. The sluggard, the slattern, 
should not be trusted too far, or he will make 
a Sluggard of yourself.:: Bad neighbors at the 
best are a pest; and the less you have to do 
with them generally, the better. At least, keep 
your tool-shop in order. 

“Well, now! there is no’ use; I cannot keep 
my tools in order; others:will have the handling 
of them.” 

This: shows you lack grit.) "The right kind of 
man will have his premises-+-@ll relating to 
them—“in order,” though he should sacrifice 
the good will of the slovens.’ The’ farmer's 
workshop is often.a place, to lounge. i in,,1n idle 
weather)\when‘ the little tinkering is done by 
the owner, 


“GOOD ROADS. 

We like. to,eee good. roads, . Indeed, who, does 
not like to see’ ‘and travel on such? And yet 
how few there are in the country. We always 
judge people by the kind of roads and fences 
they,have.) If you.find bad,.roads: and fences, 
you may be sure they are bad iietinem in that 
neighborhood. 

There is no good exeuse for having bad roads, 
whether public or neighborhood, provided every 
able-bodied hand will: work a little. A few 
days each yéar will accomplish it. But people 
don’t like to work for the public without getting 
wages. .To.my mind the pleasure of traveling 
on good toads is pay enough for a few days’ 
work. ' If you'do not like'to work yourself, let - 
& small tax be levied, and with the money hire 





va, set of men, or, whichis better, let one map 


undertake the job of keeping all the roads in a 
certain district or township in good repair. Let 
the man or men ‘who undertake ‘the ‘business 
attend to the roads in his district all the time. 

As soon.as @ gully.is,formed, or a tree, falls 


‘across the road; or loose: rocks, or other ob- 


structions appear, let the same be attended to 
forth with... By doing it at, first, it will not re- 
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quire near so much labor.’ You Know “a stitch 
in time saves nine,” 

Overseers of roads should be compelled te put 
up a finger-board at each important fork of the 
road, as the law requires. How puzzled we are 
sometimes to know which fork of the road to 
take. They are allowed $1 for puttingup each 
finger-board, which is pay enough, and if they 
neglect it, they should be fined or imprisoned, 
or both. 

As for neighborhood roads (and they are just 
as useful as any other kind), if each owner of 
the land through which the road runs would at- 
tend to the réad on his premises, the object 
would be accomplished. Let every one work 
his own roads. We might get rails and fire- 
wood enough by making the roads wider and 
straighter to pay us very well. Wecould work 
our roads at times when other work was not too 
pressing. I don’t know what others think, 
but I always think aman is destitute of all 
public spirit, and don’t want his neighbors to 
come to see him, who neglects to have a good 
road from the public road to his house. 

It would be a good plan to make roads 
around his farm and all through it, It would 
be less trouble to haul rails, firewood, &c. 
Such roads often prevent fires from burning the 
fences. Sou. D. Canuruens, 

Fredericktown, Mo. _—- 

ABOUT GINGER. 

This is the root, or rather the underground 
stem, of a plant which isa native of the East 
Indies; but is now grown in many other tropi- 
eal countries. The stem grows two or three feet 
high, and is reed-like; the flowers are borne on 
a separate stalk, of a dark purple color, ard a 
pear from between broad scales. Our supply 
comes trom both the East and West Indies ; and 
is imported in the root, which differs much in 
appearance and quality. When scalded assoon 
as it is taken up, and dried in the sun, it has a 
dark brownish color ; but if the root is scraped 
before it is dried, it is much lighter in appear- 
ance. Some of the finer kinds are not only 
scraped but bleached, and are known as white 
ginger, The root is retailed in powder, and in 
the grinding is frequently adulterated with meal 

and similar substances; several of gin- 
ger being kept at the wholesale stores :at prices 
corresponding to the amount of adulteration. 
The preserved ginger, which is brought in jars 
from China, is prepared from the young and 
tender roots, before they have become stringy, 
or have acquired a very powerful pungency,— 
The fresh root is imported from the est In- 
dies, and 1s frequently sold in cities for the pur- 
pose of flavoring citron, melon, and other pre- 
serves. These fresh roote, which are usually 
brought in the fall, may be planted in a potand 
kept through the winter, and in the. summer 
turned out into a warm place in the garden, 
where they will flourish during the hot weather. 








[Written for the Valley Farmer.] 
SWEET CELLARS. 

A sweet cellar! Who has ever heard of such 
a thing? Indeed! it is rare that :you meet with 
even a clean cellar. This part of a man’s hab- 
itation is out of sight; and hence only a house- 
keeper, clean by instinct; may be supposed to 
have a clean @ellar. And such a one will have 
it. Look at-your wife; you need go no further. 
That will tell you, not enly what the cellar is, 
but all the departments of the house, including 
especially the kitchen, 

A clean cellar is sometimes met with; but a 
sweet-aired cellar! It is difficult to get, first, a 
pure air to your cellar. To have it enjoyable, 
a pleasant place, is so rare that we will not 
urge it. And yet we have seen such cellars; 
breathed their pure, grateful air. On inquiry, 
but little could be obtained; the thing, how- 
ever, told for itself. 

Moisture was excluded from the cellar by 
tight bottoms and solid walls. Neither mice 
nor air had anything to do in it, unless you ad- 
mitted them. There were windows and doors, 
And through them were admitted what the neat 
housekeeper saw fit togoin. It was not damp 
air (then all was closed). It was not defective 
fruit or meat of any kind; or preserves; much 
less cabbage, roots, &c. 

But what is a cellar good for, if not to keep 
these things. I[t is good to keep them—some of 
them—not to rot them: To throw into the 
cellar, and keep there in the damp, confined 
air, without care, is not the legitimate object of 
a cellar. 

Fruit should be kept in a fruit house. But it 
may be kept in the cellar, in small quantities, 
and in such a way that it insures soundness. 
It is more difficult where much is stored in it. 
A few barrels of fruit properly kept will give 
fragrance tothe cellar. When carefully put up, 
with proper circulation of air, and low temper- 
ature, and darkened—fruit may be kept sound. 
This is one ‘point in having a sweet cellar. The 
next thing is to apply the same care to every- 
thing that goes into the cellar. Sweet butter is 
anything but offensive. | Your meat barrel, 
with fresh, sweet brine and sound meat, will 
not hurt the air. Where a thing has an un- 
pleasant odor in itself, or where a mixture of 
scents produces that result, care should be ta- 
ken to keep them airtight as much as possible, 


This can be done in general. No good house- 
keeper would ex cheese to the atmosphere 
of the cellar. She would secure in the cellar; 
wpe out of the cellar; if she kept it there 
at all, 
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Roots have no business in the cellar. But if 
people persist in keeping them there, two things 
should be considered. First, there should be 
only sound roots; second, no vines nor foliage, 
nor leaves should be permitted to accompany 
them, Some people think a little fresh ground 
will improve roots to mix it with them in the 
cellar ; that it will keep them fresh and solid. 
Ground is not particularly obnoxious; but it is 
better out ofthe cellar than in. Secure your 
roots, if you are determined to have them in the 
cellar, dry. A little lime mixed with them, it 
is said, benefits them. We think we may safely 
say from observation, that it will benefit pota- 
toes. If ground is persisted in, spread it on the 
top of your roots, and lime (or. better plaster) 
outside of the ground. But the better way is 
to have but few potatoes, carrots, beets, &., in 
your cellar, and those covered tight, either ina 
bin or barrel. By opening the barrel when 
used, sufficient air will get to them. The true 
housekeeper will instinctively see where a bad 
odor comes from, and the source will be cut off, 
either by its removal or being closely stopped 
up. 

Purge by fresh air whenever the cellar becomes 
the least affected.. There are the windows and 
doors to be letopen. These are your air-valves. 
Of course you will white-wash your walls and 
ceiling. A little gypsum or charcoal is good 
to keep constantly in-a-cellar, or any absorbent 
or disinfectant. This will aid the scrub-broom 
and the air-valves, A clean cellar is pretty 
sure to have clean things in it; and the fra- 
grance of fruit and other agreeable properties 


will sweeten the air; and cool as it is, it will 
breathe well: Mary WELts. 


~~ 
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Grinp tHE Toots.—Keep the tools sharp, or 
they will not cut. A dull tool wastes time, and 
he who permits it to work in that condition is a 
dull fellow. The best farmers are those who 
have the sharpest tools; the most successful 
surgeons use the keenest knives ; and the most 
enterprising and energetic men in civil life are 
those whose wits have been early ground sharp, 
and whose perceptive faculties have been whet- 
ted by sore experience in early life. A dull] tool 
is a useless implement, and a thick-headed, un- 
observant person is the only one who should be 
found wielding it. The obtuse edge neither 
cleaves nor separates, but bruises and works off 
by attrition particles of the substance on which 
it operates. Grind up the tools and sharpen the 
wit as well; if one is keen, the other will, in all 
probability be in a similar state, from the force 
of sympathy alone. Let us have all the tools 
in good condition, sharp, trenchant, and always 
ready for service ; then, and then only, will the 
seonit produced be equal to the time and labor 
expended. 





RAISING BEANS. 

Beans can be raised where other crops fail. 
The white bean will cover your barren knolls, 
and benefit your pocket—and not much trouble 
either. The worst is to dry them, to those who 
are. not initiated in the mysteries; and these 
mysteries are simple-—-only to get your beans 
when ripe above the. ground, with a chance for the 
air to cireulate readily, This secures your bean, 

The usual way is, to drive a stake into the 
ground, and put your beans around it, raising 
the column as high as you like, and can do with 
safety from. the wind. This is shelter, air and 
freedom from the ground, 

Uniformity of size and ripening should be aim- 
ed at in selecting seed. This uniformity will be 
seen in the crop if fairly cultivated. A uniform- 
ity of size gives a good appearance to the beans 
—so does equal ripening. In a werd, every 
bean clear and hard—all alike—this is what is 
wanted. Select them accordingly. 
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PRESERVING HAM, 

The editor of the Agriculturist recently sat 
down to the table of Mr. Quinby, of St. Johne- 
ville, and there partook of ham, probably some- 
what as the Chinese boy did of its nephew the 
pig, as reported by Lamb, Whereupon (like 
Elia). the editor reports the case, furnished 
him by the great bee-keeper. 

It is a case common in the country there- 
abouts, so that, after all, Mr. Quinby is not so 
much entitled to the credit of originating a 
truly valuable recipe. 

There is one point, however, that seems new, 
as reported by our contemporary, namely: but 
we will give the whole receipt: 

Salt down your ham, as usual. When the 
salt has drawn through, take it up and smoke 
it moderately. Then cut it in slices; boil five 
minutes, and pack inajar. Pour hot lard over 
it till covered. It will stay there, fresh and 
sweet, the year round, if you wish. When 
wanted, remove the lard trom the top, and your 
slices are ready cut for the pan, 

Cuanaine Pastures.—The question is not 
yet decided whether it is better to divide your 
pasture into small lots, and then turn from one 
into the other as it is fed off, or leave all in 
one to be cropped constantly. The reason why 
the question is not decided is, the difference is 
80 little. One thing, however, will decide it— 


and that is fence making. Fences are getting 
to be a great expense, and cannot be built in 
this instance without loss. This should, and it 
generally does, decide farmers. 
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DO YOUR BUSINESS RIGHT. 

This sliotld be the maxim of everybody in 
all the departments of life. Go to market. 
You will there see the effect of what is’“right,” 
and what is not. The most succeseful mén are | 
those who have the best quality of produce. 
Fine fruit that will attract your attention ‘ at 
once—always by fine men—you will pay 
double or triple for; while other fruit will go 
unnoticed by you. It is only abject’ poverty 
that buys poor fruit, poor anything: and that 
because it is compelled to do so. 

The man who raises this excellent ‘fruit, 
which commands such excellent prices (and 
good ‘prices at all times when other fruit will 
not sell-at all), has an orchard like ‘his fruit: 
thrifty trees, pruned, manured (if necessary), 
thinned; and when he gathers his fruit, care 
taken that the best (even of good) is selected, 
and not, the slightest scratch or bruise permit- 
ted. The fruit that he was all the year ‘so 
careful in raising, now that the time has come 
for which all this care was spent, he will not un- 
wisely spoil through carelessness. ’ 

We must here quote what our Albany co- 
temporary says on the subject: ; 

“R, L. Pell, of Ulster county, known to many 
of our readers as a successful orchardist, and 
for the high prices received in Europe for his 
Newtown Pippins, never allows his pickers to 
Handle more than two apples ata time. They 
were thus taken, two at a time, from the bas- 
kets in which they were gathered; they were 
placed two by two in a heap before barrelling ; 
they were thus laid carefully ‘into the barrel, 
and when transferred from wharf to vessel, and 
from vessel to wharf, the barrels were received 
ou men’s shoulders and handled as carefully 
as we commonly handle large looking-glasses. 
Ten dollars a barrel was the common price for 
well-selected fruit, this cautiously put up ‘and 
conveyed to market, and, in one instance, by 
extreme Care in selecting, $21 per barrel was 
received,” 

Does this pay?’ Here is an example. “Let 
us all go and do likewise. But this man was 
as careful in his orchard as in the market. 
Only the best is grown, because he grows it. 
This very orchard in which this fruit is grown, 
if neglected, as is done so extensively, would 
grow just such common fruit as gluts the mar- 
ket, with, this difference, that it would be worse 
on a common. level with the rest. of the or- 
chards of the country, It is all in doing the 
thing right. 


corn, especially in a country where the genera! 
soil 18 ordinary.. Does'a man keep good horses, 
good stock, and never bestir himself to get it, 
and never take care of it when he. hag it? 
Look at his premises. Everything there is 
neat; you will find everything in its place. 
Ignorance and indolence cannot harbor there: 
they are frowned away at once. The place ‘itself 
in ite look would do that. What looks in ‘his 
cattle! What eyes, and sleek flaitke! There is 
a health in the very look as well as the breath, 
that inspires good feeling. Such a barn-yard 
invites one to stay; and it generally is occu+ 
pied, a part of the family as it were, and not 
left desolate. 4 

Is it not so with the merchant? the mechan- 
ic? What shops do we find where the true 
mechanic has his establishment. Here is an- 
other place to be (to lounge in; we had a mind 
to'say,)—but there is no loonging here, where 
the hum of industry is heard: Then think of 
some shops you know of; of some—some farms, 
some shops! » It is a sad, sad thought, to con- 
template to what extent the wrong usurps the 
place of the right. We have dwelt on this sub- 


| ject before: we shall continue to do so. There 


is no ase in farming, or doing anything, so long 
as itis done as we see it so: much in the coun- 
try. We must first learn to do a thing right, 
and then we shall succeed. 


-_— 
eo 





Crzanine Musty Casxs.—Several methods 
are successfully employed to purify casks.— 
The most effective is by desiccation with acur- 
rent of hot air driven in by a blower, but there 
are few situations where this system can be ap- 
plied. . Another method consists in rinsing the 
cask with dilute sulphuric acid. About’ ten 
pounds of vitric oil nixed up with cold water, 
will serve to clean fifty hogsheads:. They must 
‘bevrinsed with water after being agitated with 
the dilute sulphuric acid. Musty casks are also 
purified by smoking them with a fire of wood 
shavings kindled mside. Fresh slaked lime 
mixed with water is also used for rinsing casks, 
to: remove the musty odor. In all cases they 
should afterwards be thoroughly rinsed with 
hot water. High pressure steam, where it can 
be convehiently applied, is perhaps superior to 
any other agent for purifying musty casks. A 
correspondent of the California Farmer, in al- 
luding to the method of purifying wine casks, 
says ientaninn steam): “To steam a cask, I 
open the bung and faueet holes, and conduct 
through an india rubber hose-the steam, from & 
boiler to the bung hole of the cask. The steam 
escapes with violence through the open faucet 
hole. Twenty minutes.cleans the cask com- 
pletely, after which I rinse out with water twice, 
then use. This is the sovereign of all remedies, 
and ought always to be made use of when pos- 





So it is with the great crops of wheat and 


sible.” 
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AGRICULTURAL ITEMS. 

Corre Way with Lrut:—A correspondent 
of the Country Gentleman recommends the use 
of lime as a'preserver of hay. He sprinkles, 
about two quarts of lime (air-slacked) over a 
load. Te holds’ that lime ‘dries the ‘hay, ab- 
sorbs the moisture; while, on the other hand, 
salt sweats it. He prefers Time to salt, and 
says he has had the best’of success with it. His 
cattle eat thé hay with a greater relish ; and 80 
do his horses. 


Cure ror Garges in Caickens.—One of our 
editors in the West has found out that the 
gapes are nothing, but a smal) bladder under 
each wing ofthe bird. Prick this, and a cure 
is effected. 


Wueat on Oat Srussiz.—In some parts of 
Pennsylvania, says a correspondett of the 
Farmers’ Club of New York, the farmers plow 
their oat stubble, and cover with & coat of ma- 
nure. This they let lie, all evenly spread, for 
three weeks, then turn down and sow. They 
hold, that the action of the sun on the manure 
deprives it of its sourness, and thus fits it for 
the crop. They think more can be obtained in 
this way than if plowed under when drawn. It 
is clear that on sandy soil thé success would be 
less great., On clay land or loam, the strength 
of the manure would be held by the soil, which 
has (clay particularly) an attraction, probably 
like plaster (gypsum). The surface use of ma- 
nure is getting to be current: its success leads 
to this. 


Fatt Prowine Cray Lanp.—The first of Oc- 
tober is a good time generally to plow clay land. 
The ground, then, is dry: and whether fall or 
spring plowing, clay, must never be plowed wet. 
It is true, the frost will correct it, but only in 
part ; the hurt will still go on, for years. Plow 
as dry as possible, then, and set up your fur- 
rows. A floor-level is noi so good. The frost, 
wind and snow, all want « chance; atid then, 
in the spring, there will be a mellow condition, 
Then a little manure added, and your soil is just 
what is wanted. Avoid the wet plowing. 


Manure on Meavows:—lIf you have neglect- 
ed to draw your manure and spread on mead- 
ows where needed; there is yet time to do it: 
for it is better to draw none, than in the win- 
ter. Many farmers assert that winter drawing 
is of but little benefit. Fall is better; so is 
early spring, if the ground is dry enough to 
prevent the ..wagon from, cutting the soil. 
Spread now; it is better than spring. It will] 





be a protection against frost, and aid the grass, 
which is another protection. 

Action or Piaster.—Boussingault and Lie- 
big affirm, that 4 Ibs. of gypstim will make a 
100'Ibs. of grass. Of course, the other requis- 
ites to niake grass are to be present in the soil. 
Gypsum (plaster of Parie) is difficult: of solu- 
tion, as 400 parts of water to 1 of gypsum, are 
required to dissolve it, There are also other 
principles that are required to make plaster ef- 
fectual, not clearly known. 


Acricoitora, Macuinery.—-It is estimated 
by the editor of the Country Gentleman, that a 
horse’s labor is equal to that of twelve men. 
The writer then proceeds to show the effect of 
machinery, were it employed as extensively as 
it should be, Among a million of the best 
farmers in the Northern states, he shows that a 
hundred million dollars might be saved by the 
use of machinery, that isnow not saved. Farm- 
ers are rapidly realizing this fact. It is incred- 
ible how many mowing machines and harvest- 
ers are in use, and to what extent they are mul- 
tiplied each year, to say nothing of the lesser 
machinery used. Who that has.a mower or 
reaper, but will get another, if the one he has 
used is worn out or destroyed? A fair test is 
all that is necessary to secure machinery. 


Cure ror Porson Ivy.—The editor of the 
New Hampshire Agriculturist says he cures the 
poisonous effect of this plant by chewing one of 
its. small tender leaves; size about, that, of a 
postagestamp. He says it has always afforded 
him relief, as well as others who have tried, and 
gives instances. We presume the cure is effect- 
ed on the principle of like cures like, that is 
homoeopathically. 

When ground (in grain or fruit) is not rich 
enough, liquid manure is the best remedy; it 
reaches the spot at once, and the effect is. im- 
mediate, 

Pea straw contains a large amount of ‘flesh- 
making principle; is excellent for manure and 
for mulching. 

Barren soil may be coated’ with’ grass, ‘by 
covering lightly with straw (pea-straw the best) 
after the seed is sown, iollowed. by a thin coat 
of manure equally spread, or (better) pulver- 
ized. 
The tedding (hay-spreading) machine’ has 
been a great help during the past wet season. 

A sub-soil, once thoroughly loosened, will 


show its benefit for. many years without. re- 
loosening. 
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_.The strongest sheep of a flock will always 
get the most food; hence, they will keep strong- 
est, and keep the weaker weak. Divide your 
flock ; the weak with the weak, the strong with 
the strong, and soon they will all be strong. 


Air and food are the preventors of disease, if 
given plentifully to stock. 


It is generally best to raise your own stock. 


Fine manure, harrowed in, will greatly pro- 
mote seeding: in spring. 


Farming to make money, is a different thing 
from farming for comfort. 


Thrifty young trees should be grown in grass 
after they are well established; otherwise the 
grass. kept out; as too rapid growth makes the 
growing shoots tender, and the frost will nip 
them, 


Tea culture has commenced in California. H. 
B, Sontag has put out, it is stated, ove thou- 
sand plants, the seed of which was obtained iu 
China. 


To prevent fence-posts from heaving, eut a 
good-sized notch in the post near the lower end, 
and, when setting, place the end of a flat stone 
in it. Pack all down solid, and the post is se- 
cure. Two notches would add to the firmness 
of the post. 


We generally find that those men succeed 
best in farming who have: First, enterprise; 
second, judgment; third, enterprise; fourth, 
judgment. Money will aid the degree of sue- 
cess: never the success itself. 


‘Break through the dread, and make a com- 
post heap one year, and we will guarantee 
there will be a repetition, 


There may be too much growth in fruit treee. 
In such case pinch off the ends of the shoots. 
This will meet two things: hardening of the 
wood against the winter’s frost, and the forma- 
tion of fruit-spurs for the next season’s bearing; 
and, still another, it will equalize the tree’s 
growth, encouraging the frailer limbs, 


To Farrex Povirry.—Poultry should be fattened 
in coops and kept very clean. They should be furn- 
ished with gravel, but no water. Their only food, 
barley meal mixed so thin with water as to serve 
them for drink. Their thirst makes them eat more 
than. they would, in order to extract the water that is 
among the food. This should not be put in troughs 
but laid upon a board, which should be clean washed 
every time fresh food is put upon it. It is foul and 
heated water which is the sole cause of. the pip. 





Firgwoop,—We presume our readers have 
secured their firewood, so as to have a cheerful 
winter’s hearth. If not, they will be doubly 
dreary during the winter. A smoky chimney 
and green wood are synonyms. The wife that 
scolds not then, might as well not be a wife, 
She must be an easy, any-way-to-get-along wo- 
man, generally a slattern, and always a poor 
mistress of the house, A neat, smart woman 
will not permit a smoky chimney, She will— 
she should raise the old Ned, ifshe has no other 
means of removing the evil. The wife then has 
to bear responsibility in the matter, and is 
more or Jess implicated with the head of the 
family, We would ask the negligent man, 
whether it costs more to have dry wood than 
green? It costs precisely the same; both have 
to be cut in the fall or winter, and both to be 
drawed, with this advantage in favor of dry 
wood, that it is not as heavy as green, conse- 
quently more easy to be handled. And yet buro 
green wood! It is laziness, And people will 
point outeuch a map. 


<> 
oe 





Musrarv,—The Sacramento (Cal.) Bee says: 
There were shipped from San Francisco, last 
week, 234 bags of mustard for New York. It 
is known that the wild mustard, or the mus- 
tard that grows wild on hundreds of thousands 
ef acres in southern California, counting from 
Santa Clara down, is superior to the English 
imported mustard. This home mnstard is in 
general use in thie State, and for many years it 
has been gathered by parties and shipped abroad. 
The supply seems almost endless, and the busi- 
ness of gathering it ought to be, and will yet be 
when labor becomes cheaper, a leading one m 
the commercial interests of the State. 


> 
toe 


Fue. Savino Sroyes.—Experience has thor. 
oughly and accurately demonstrated that one 
atove will burn more wood than another to 
meet the same purposes of cooking, heating the 
room, &c, The difference is sometimes several 
cords ina year where but one fire is kept. It 
is in the construction of the stove. Where two 
eords less are used, the advantage is not all in 
the saving of expense; the trouble to handle 
several cords is a consideration. 'A large stove 
often costs less weod than a smaller of the same 
pattern. We are demonstrating this now, and 
have for years, Comfort as well as economy 
should be had in view in buying a stove. A 
side door is generally preferable to a front door, 
or direct draft, as the heat is less intensified at 
particular places. Hence, fropt doors are apt 
to be burnt out soon, or warped so as to spoil 
the fig erm With side doors’ this never 
oceurs, The draft is not quite so good, but will 
do. 
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SHEDS FOR SHEEP. 

Ep. Vatizy Farmer: I am. keeping sheep, 
and wish to build sheds for them. Will you 
give’me the best plan for making such shelters. 

Woo crower. 


Answer.—We are glad that “‘ Woolgrower” 
-has asked this question. Many who are keep- 
ing sheep do not know how to shelter them 
properly. Thousands and thousands are lost by 
improper shelter annually ; but many more are 
lost in the West by having no shelter at all. 
Indeed, shelter is much more needed here than 
at the North. The sheep, with its warm fleece, 
can withstand a great deal of cold without suf- 
fering. Atthe North it is cold, but dry during 
winter. It is true that snow falls there; but 
snow is not near as bad for sheep asrain, Here 
we have scarcely any snow, but a great deal of 
rain. It fails, and the’ fleece becomes satura- 
ted with it, thus chilling the whole system. 
Any one who has fallen into water in the win- 
ter so as to get a thorough ducking, can appre- 
ciate how a sheep feels with its fleece saturated 
with water. Is it any wonder that sheep should 
die thus exposed? It takes a long time for a 
fleece to dry out, when once wet, and all this 
time the sheep must suffer, and perhaps perish. 

All the shelter that is necessary for sheep 
is a good roof. Posts can be put in the 
ground, and the roof can be started within 
three or four feet of the grotind and no 
siding will be required. A span roof is best, 
and the building can be extended as far as you 
please. This plan for shelter admits a free 
circulation of air from every quarter which the 
sheep needs, It'is very injurious tq board up 
all around the shed. The sheep inhale the 
same air over and over again after the oxygen 
is exhausted—and disease and death are the 
‘ result. Give sheep plenty of air, and keep 
them dry, and if fed well they will thrive ac- 
cordingly. 

Make your shelter on knolle or high ground 
where it will be sure to be dry; for sheep like 
dry beds: They always.select the highest, dry- 
est’ grounds to sleep. 





We hope our readers will see that their sheep 
are favored with good protection from the rain. 
It is cruel to leave them exposed to it. 

If shingles cannot be had for the roof, plank 
will do—making a steep pitch to carry off the 
rain, 


—_—---——-_ + 0 e——__—_---— 
BUTTER MAKING. 

The summer is past, and it has been a warm 
one. Our butter makers have found that out; 
the most of them to their sorrow. Why? More 
because they have failed to avail themselves of 
the means of making better butter, than bad 
weather. Now for a few plain hints. 

Your cellar is generally the main thing. 
This wants to be cooler: and it can be made 
cooler more readily than is supposed. When 
there is a cool evening, open your windows 
and let the cool air in. When the weather 
turns warm, close them. This is the simple 
remedy. The cool airis heavy, and will drop 
to the bottom, and stay there, unless you leave 
the windows open (as is so generally done), 
and let the warm air drive it out, which it will 
do in a ‘short time. We have argued with 


‘many a one on this point, as they are deter- 


mined to have the air in—‘‘dry air to prevent 
molding.” It is sheer nonsense, Let the cool 
air in; then keep shut till cool again. 


<--te 
oo 


A HINT TO BUTCHERS. 

A correspondent of an English journal de- 
scribes and recommends a new method of 
slaughtering cattle for the market, which is now 
practiced with success by some English butch- 
ers. The object of the practice isto prevent the 
draining from the vesselsof all the juices which 
constitute the blood—which are entirely lost in 


the were Ie method. The object is accom- 
plished by the admission of air into the thorax 
of the anima] by means of puncturing between 
the ribs, by which process the lungs are col- 
lapsed, and cannot be again inflated. Simul- 
taneously with this puncturing, the butcher, by 
means of a short, stiff knife, severs the spinal 
marrow at the junction of the skull with the 
first joint of the neck, an operation producing 
instantaneous paralysis and almost immediate 
death. These operations secure the sudden 
stoppage of breathing and the immediate sus- 
pension of the circulation of the blood, by 
which all the venous-or ¢irbonated blood is 
prevented from entering the lungs, and is drained 
off from’ the carcass, while the arterial blood 
and sanguiveous lymph are retained, This, it 
ie said, renders the flesh more succulent and nu- 
tritious than when it is completely drained off 
in the fluids named, as in the ordinary way.— 
It is asserted that meat so prepared sets sooner 
and keeps longer, besides being richer in flavor 
than that prepared by the ordinary mode. 
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Influence of Sire and Dam Respective-: 


ly on their Young. ° 
This is a subject often considered by ‘stock 


cases, those of the femalé parent, whilst the 
| skin and organs of locomotion usually indieate 
the preponderating influenceof thesire. . From 


bréeders, and there is‘considerable difference of | this law, however, two important practical de- 


opinion ‘among them, in fine, im ‘relation to 
which, the male or female, imparts the govern- 
ing characteristics tothe progeny. The editor 
of the North British Agriculturist. makes thevfol- 
lowing remarks upon the subject, in reply to a 
correspondent ; 

“So important is it that agriculturists. should 
have definite ideas on this interesting subject, 
that we this week place at the head of our col- 
umn @ query addreased to us by. a correspon- 
dent from Kinross, Judging from the prevail- 
ing practice, we ean scarcely avoid the conclu- 
sion that farmers generally deny that the mare 
has much or any influence on the development 
or growth, of the progeny. How else,caa we 
explain the notorious fact that an jimmenee pro- 
portion of the breeding mares throughout the 
country are selected not on account of their su- 
perior appearance and qualities, but because 
age, accident or hereditary defeets have rendered 
them less. valuable for work. . How opposite is 
this to the more rational practice of those keen 


horsemen, the Arabs, Money fails to purchase | }, 


their best mares,, According to the ‘view first 
distinctly set forth several years ago by Mr. Or- 
ton, of Sunderland, and concurred ins by most 
good judges, the progeny appears especially to 
resemble the dam:in the head, caress, internal 
organs, and temper, whilst the influence of the 
sire is more fully noticeable in color, and the 
form and style of the limbs. The powers of en- 
durance, depending upon a full chest, arebed 
ribs, and well developed lungs, are the valuable 
qualities of many a priceless mare, and descend 
with great certainty to her offspring by various 
horses. On the other hand, the foals got by ar- 
ticular stallions usually exhibit great similarity 
in color, in the style of their action, and also in 
the defects of their limbs. If the horse has 
been subject to eplints, spavins, or such other 
bony deposits, a large proportion of the colts 
will exhibit asimilar tendency,, This view must 
not, however, be carried too far, It must not 
thence be presumed that the sire exercises fio 
influence upon the development of the internal 
organs or temper, or that a mare’s weak and 
mis-shapen limbs will not appear in er pro- 


geny. © It only justifies us in saying that, while. 


the malé and female appear to impress their 
characters tolerably equal upon the offspring, 
the characters, peculiarities, and even diseases 


ductions may be safely drawn: fitst, never to 
breed from mares with narrow, contracted 
chests, or weak loins, or delicate constitutions ; 
second, to eschew decidedly, horses with weak, 
badly chaped, or diseased limbs.’”’ 


-oo 





Miscellaneous Pasturing. 

C. T. Alvord, a valued: correspondent of the 
Albany Cultivator, takes ground that itis better 
to have a.variety of feeding in your lot. Thus 
horses, sheep, and cattle, should be pastured to- 
gether. The horse will eat what the sheep 
leaves,. So will the cattle, and often vice versa. 
Instances are given by this .correspondent to 
prove his point. _It,is well enough known that 
cattle will seek the hay, from out. the.dung of 
the horse, while. the horse ‘will mot touch it. 
Miscellaneous feed. undoubtedly.has its advan- 
tages, But there should. be nnity among the 
family. . It will not do for the colt to. run down 
the sheep; it will not do for the cows to toss 


them into. the air. Vicious animals should not 

be permitted in the group. Then, all will be 
armony, and no doubt be the better for the 

union. 8. 


Hemlock Boughs for Sheep. 

The Stock Journal. recommends, Kemlock 
boughs in winter for sheep; says it keeps them 
healthy: and in summer, if sheep have the 
scours, it takes them out of the pasture and con- 
fines them on hemlock. 

We. have never very carefully experimented 
in this matter, but it used to be practiced win- 
ters among our farmers in. the East. We well 
remember how every barn-yard had its brush 
(generally eaten off clean), with now and then 
fresh enes, sheep in a crowd nibbling at them. 





ourself, 

What. .the effect was, we, in those days, 
thought not to ascertain, We know that sheep 
were healthy, then, with now, and then a car- 
cass in the spring, caused ‘by bad. wintering. 
Jt. used to be known (as a by-word) who were 
slovens in this respect. Try the hemlock 
boughs. 


Woot 1x Micuican.—Vermont must look to 
her laurels. Michigan, which, in 1840, raised 
150;000 Ibs., had, in 1862,;°5,915,192 Ibe: This 
year, it is reported, she will have over 9,000,000 
Ibs. of wool. The West is’ evidently beginning 





of the internal’ organs are, in # majority of| to see her interest. 








We have carried many a. branch from the wood 
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' HOOF BOUND, ~ 

This term is usually applied to hoof that 
appear to be dry, brittle, unyielding, and. hav- 
ing the appearance of more or less contraction 
at the heels!’ The ‘hoof under ‘such cireum- 
stances, “pinches the foot,” as’ the saying is, or 
rather embraces the soft tissues too closely ; the 
consequence is, pain, fever, lameness, and per- 
haps, finally, organic disease of the foot. 

The condition of the foot, termed hoof-bound, 
usually occurs in horses laboring under some 
predisposition to the same; that isto say, they 
have faulty feet, which fault may be either func- 
tional or structural, and thus the foot may be 
affected ‘accordingly, whenever the ordinary 
causes of disease are in operation: The ordi- 
nary or exciting causes‘of diseases of the feet, 
are said to be faulty shoeing; ‘allowing horses 
to stand on plank floors—or in any situation 
which is likely to pervert the function of the 


—— 


P. Wilder thus denounces such bad practice. 
“I know of no greater evidence of inhumanity 
to that noble animal, the horse, than the al- 
most universal custom of paring down the foot 
and burbing on the shoe. It has ‘ever, to my 
mind; been among the barbarisms of the age, 
and which I trust will no longer be counte- 
nanced by civilized society, and T sympathize 
with the efforts of every one engaged in correct 
jing such dangerous practices’ The practice 
also of using a pair of pinchers on the feet in 
view of discovering some real or'supposed Jame- 
ness is equally barbarous, and often results in 
bruise of the sole; and should therefore be dis- 





' continued. 


Treatuent or Hoor-Bouxn Ferr.—-The black- 
smith should so prepare the foot and fit the 
shoe, that the frog may be brought in contact 


Dore the ground over which the horse travels ; 


this not only'prevents the undue concussion 


foot—sometimes the feet are very much neg-| which would otherwise occur, but tends’ also to 
lectéd, and scarcely, if ever, make the acquaint- | expand the heels and preserve the natural tread 


ance of sponge and water, andit is very certain 
that uncléanliness has as bad effect on the feet 
as it it is known to have on any other parts of 
the body. ‘No prince ever died of the plague,” 
showing that the ablutions daily practiced by 
persons of refinement, occupying an exalted po- 
sition in society, operate as a preventive against 
even a mortal malady. 

Yet, notwithstanding all this, it is proper for 
me to remark that some horses are occasionally 
the subjects of foot maladies, notwithstanding 
the very best aystem of shoeing is practiced on 
them ; and others, that never stood on a plank 
floor, or inclined plane, are in the same predic- 


ament, so also are some that have their feet 


washed often; this goes to show that if ani- 
mals under the very best of care and manage- 
ment get hoof-bound, or contracted feet, it is 
due to a predisposition which they have either 
inherited or acquired, and as the old saying is, 
they would not eajoy bodily health unless they 
were hoof-bound. 

It'is very evident that trany diseases of the 
feet are traceable to bad shoeing; some persons 
seem to suppose thatthe foot of a horse is as 
insensible as. stone ; and when we see the black- 
smith wrenching off shoes by main force, often 
fracturing the hoof or breaking off portions of 
the same, and then sbaving off a portion of the 
bars, frog and sole, with as little care as a man 
would rough-trim a log, and afterwards applying 
@ red-hot shoe:to the thinned sole ; under these 
circumstances some’ persons might infer that the 
foot is really ineensible.. The. Hon. Marshall 


and function of the foot. Having prepared the 
foot in a proper manner, we then, if the séason 
of the year permits, apply cold water to the 
hoofs often and freely ; at night the feet are to 
be wiped perfectly dry, and by means of a 
sponge a portion of the following mixture must 
be rubbed on: Keroseue oil and honey, equal 
parts; another, take of neat’s-foot oil and tur- 
pentine, equal parts. 

Notwithstanding the very best treatment, the 
restoration of the foot to comparative or actual 
soundness will be a work of time, and some- 
times in bad cases, or one of long standing, an 
impossibility, yet the above treatment is the 
best I am acquainted with. Some persons pre- 
fer to’ use moistened clay, ‘cow dung, &c., buat 
they are’of no value, only in consequence of 
the moisture they contain, and clean water is 
far preferable. 

Tue Mecnanism or THE Hoor.—A brief ex- 
position of the mechanism of the hoof may 
possibly interest our readers. 

The external covering of the foot may be di? 
vided into four parts, viz: the wall, bars, sole 
and frog. The external portion or wall serves 
to defend the sensitive tissues within. The wall 
or hoof is composed of small filiaments, or hol- 
low tubes, ‘consolidated in’such a manner as to 
preserve their canals distinct. 

These canals constitute the excrementitious 
outlets of the hoof, from which morbid mate- 
rials find. an outlet, and in these cavals are 
found the veasels by which horn is seereted or 





produced. The small vessels arising from the 
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vascular and nervous tissues of the foot-proper 
enter also into these canals, 

The bars are a continuation of the external 
portion just described; they form en angle at 
the heels, which terminates towards the: toe; 
they thus serve to give strength and durability 
to the hoof, and also to prevent contraction at 
the heels. When these bars are cut away or 
demolished by. means of the buttris then the 
foot. often goes to ‘‘rack and ruin,” 

The sole ie much more elastic than the crust 
apd 1a medium of the sensitive faculty, 
through which, together with its powers of elas- 
ticity, the percussion of the foot, against the 
ground is regulated. 

The frog is. much more elastic than either of 
the parts just described, and any unnecessary 
paring of the same is a monstrous evil, 

On he internal portion of the above named 
parts we find a beautiful set of leaves—laming 
—resembling those found in the under surface 
of a mushroom; their number is said to be five 
hundred, these articulate with a. like number 
given off from the sensitive tissues of the foot- 
proper, each lamina having two sides and an 
edge, form a series of articulations, numbering 
three thousand, The whole surface of these ar- 
ticulations measure four square feet ; hence the 
horse having four feet, his body rests on sixteen 
square feet of surface, all contained within his 
hoofs, 

The reader will probably realize that a know!l- 
edge of the anatomy and physiology of the foot 
ig absolutely necessary in order to practice with 
any degree of success, the art. of shoeing.— 
How is this knowledge to be obtained? Can it 
be furnished at the forge—in the blackemith’s 
shop? Can such a complicated piece of me- 
chanism be thoroughly understood by thecrafte- 
men of the forge, whom have never made the 
subject one of scientific inquiry ? 

Let it not be understood that I am in a fault- 
finding mood; the fact is, the husbandmen of 
this country have failed to put their shoulders 
to the wheel for the purpose of establishing and 
endowing veterinary schools in this country, and 
if blacksmiths and ‘‘vete’”’ do not understand 
the anatomy of horses’ feet, the former whom 
have vast interests at stake, must come in for 
a share of blame, On \the other hand, I for 
one, am disposed to be charitable towards black- 
_ smithe;.and taking into consideration the uan- 
yielding nature of our paved streets, and the 
rough ground over which some poor animals 
are forced to travel, the wonder is that their feet 
are not oftener diseased —~({@. H. Dadd, in Prai- 
rie Farmer, 





Winter Care of Sheep. , 

A little—a very little—grain, fed daily to a 
sheep, in addition to hay—increase the strength 
and heartiness of your sheep, which are most 
desirable qualities, for such qualities will surely 
prevent Joss, aside from accidents. 

A little’ grain will do this, But it will do 
much more; it will surely improve your wool. 
both in quality and in quantity. There is ati. 
more to be done by the “little” grain: the 
lambs will be stronger and the ewes more ca- 
pable to raise them. 

A little grain, in addition to hay alone, will 
do all, this. This is for the pocket. The con 
sciousness of all thie is something. It is more 
than many people are aware of; it is an induce- 
ment to do the thing: and we all must have in- 
ducement, or we never succeed. 

A little grain, then, for the sheep. 


<t>~t><tien 
— 2-2 


Reasons Way Horses po not Brearue 
THROUGH THEIR Moutus.—The soft palate, as it 
it technically called velum palati, ie a sort of a 
curtain affixed to the roof of the mouth, in the 
region of the palatine arch; it has a free edge 
which reste upon the epiglottis. It slants in a 
posterior direction, so that anything in the shape 
of food coming from the mouth, raises and 
pushes it backward; but anything coming from 
the esophagus or trachea, pushes it forward and 
downward, closes it, and thus prevents all egress. 
So thatair is expired and respired through the na- 
sal outlet, and all matter vomited from the stom- 
ach must also be ejected through the nostrils. 
In the actof coughing, however, which is a spas- 
modic action, the air returns in body and with 
force sufficient to raise the velum palati, so that 
a passage though the mouth is, at the moment, 
secured. 

The mechanism of the soft palate is as follows: 
Its com position is nearly the same as that of the 
hard palate, yet itabounds more in glandular sub- 
stance and muscular fibre; by means of the leva- 
tor palati, its substance is raised, On the later- 
al and internal portion of the membrane we 
find bundles of muscular fibres, constituting a 

air of muscles known as depressors, which aid 
in retaining the palate in its acer viz: on the 
epiglottie. From the above brief remarks the 
reader will perceive that it is not natural for a 
horse to breathe through his mouth. 


ite 
oo 








The best butter is made in Orange county, 
N.Y. The cream and milk (‘‘clabber”) are 
both churned together. Cleanliness isa great 
point; and careful working of the butter, so a8 
not to break the grain, and yet work ont all the 
buttermilk, is another equally important point. 
The cellars are all cool; and the old dasher 
churn is used. Butter-making is the principal 
business of the county. 
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BLOOD SPAVIN. 

¥ouatt gives the following remarks on the sub- 
ject, which may be of service; but if a skilful 
veterinary surgeon is within reach, it would be 
well to take his advice. 

Boa anp Bioop Sravin.—The veins of the 
horse, although their coats are thin compared 
with those of the arteries, are not eubject to 
the enlargements (varicose veins) which are so 
frequent,and oftenso painful, in the legs of the hu- 
man being. The legs of the horse may exhibit 
many of the injurious consequences of bard work, 
but the veins will, with one exeeption, be unal- 
tered in structure. Attached to the extremities of 
most of the tendons and between the tendons and 
other parts, are little bags containing a mucous 
substance to enable the tendons to slide over 
each other without friction, and to move easily 
on the neighboring parts. From violent exercise 
these vessels are liable to"enlarge. Wind-galle 
and thorough-pins are instances of this, There 
is one of them on the inside of the hock at its 
bending. This sometimes becomes considerably 
increased in size, and the enlargement is called 
bug spavin. A vein passes over this bag, which 
is pressed between the enlargement and the skin, 
and the passage of the blood through it is im- 
peded ; the vein is consequently distended by 
the accumulated blood, and the digtension 
reaches from this bog as low down as the next 
valve. This is called blood spavin. Blood 
spavin then is the consequence of bog spavin. 
It very rarely occurs, and is, in the majority of 
instances, confounded with bog spavin. 

Blood spavin does not always cause lameness, 
except the horse is very hard worked, and then 
it 1s doubtful whether the lameness should not 
be attributed to the large mucous bag rather 
than to the distended vein. Both of these dis- 
eases, however, render a horse unsound, and 
matérially lessen his value, 

Old farriers used to tie the ‘vein, and so cut 

' off altogether the flow of blood. Some of them, 
a little more rational, dissected out the bag 
which caused the distei.sion of the vein ; but the 
modern and more prudent way is to endeavor to 
promote the absorption ofZthe cortite:ts of the 
bag. This may be attempted by pressure long 
applied. A bandage may be contrived to take 
in the whole of the hoek, except its point; and 
# compress made of folded linen being placed 
on the bog spavin, may confine the principal 
pressure to that part. It is, however, very dif- 
ficult to adapt a bandage to a joint which ad- 
mits of such extensive motion ; therefore, most 

practitioners apply two or three successive blis- 








ters over the enlargement, when it usually dis- 
appears. Unfortunately, however, it returns if 
any extraordinary exertion is required from the 
horse. 


> <--o 


POLL EVIL IN THE HORSE. 

Poll evil consists of a deep abscess ending in 
an ulcerous. sore, which has numerous sinuses. 
It is most generally in the most forward part of 
of the neck, near the top of the head, a part 
specially liable to injury, particularly in farm 
horses. It is invariably the result of external 
injury. In some cases it is produced by the 
pressure of the halter upon the seat of the dis- 
ease, this pressure being anattempt of the horse 
to relieve himeelf from the unpleasant position 
consequent upon inequalities of the floor of the 
stable. Pressure stops circulation; numbness 
and itching are the first results, The horse tries 
to relieve himself by rabbing against the stall, 
rack or manger. This rubbing frequently pro- 
duces bruises of the flesh, and @ deep-seated ab- 
scess is formed. 

Again, poll evil is often produced by low sta- 
ble doors, which compels the horse to stoop 
when entering or going out. A sudden eleva- 
tion of the head, whether from fear or natu- 
rally, bringd the upper part of the head with a 
crash against the beam of the door-way. A 
bruise is the consequence, and poll evil the ge- 
sult, 


' The application of the butt end of a whip, a 
something so frequently and shamefully prac- 
ticed, is another cause. In fact, this disease 
may always be traced to some such cause as we 
have named. 

The first symptom is protrusion of the nose, 
as a means of relief from the intense pain 
caused by the contraction of the bruised mus- 
cles while eating. The animal stands at a dis- 
tance from the manger in feeding, so as to bend 
the head as little as possible. A longer time is 
required to empty the manger. It struggles vi- 
olently when the collar is roughly forced over 
the diseased part. In a few weeke the swelling 
becomes prominent, When this is the case, it 
may be taken as an evidence that the injury is 
near the surface, and consequently more readily 
treated, In deep-seated (and always the most 
troublesome) cases, the swelling never becomes 
prominent. Pressure with the finger gently ap- 
plied at firet, and gradually increased, will de- 
termine its character. If superficial, the horse 
will wince under it; if deep-seated, greater 
force will be required to produce uneasiness.— 
[ Zz. 
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Snow for Sheep, 

This is the.old practice, and prevaile yet to 
an alarming extent, If sheep are to depend 
upon snow for drink, they will suffer, feed them 
what you will. The thing has been tested, 
and often reported. We reiterate, ‘give your 
sheep free access’ to good water.” 

A sheep will drink'three quarts of water per 
day. Witlit eat enow enough to make up for 
this if deprived of water? We think ‘no one 
will say 80: a yee 

Good living is what makes good stock—and 
suffering does not come under the head of good 
living—suffering of all kinds must be avoided. 

In summer, sheep need but little water, as 
the grass contains nearly sufficient. The dew 
also aids. | Hence, cattle and horses drink lit- 
tle in summer, unless the weather is very warm. 


TEETHING IN HORSES, 

There, is no, doubt, that many, young golts 
suffer as much pain in, cutting their teeth 
as in the case of children; and the pain does 
not always arise, as some people’ stippdse, 
from: irritation '.of; the mucous «membrane 
ot the. mouth, oceasioned by the point of the 
tooth, but frequently from pressure on, and irri 
tation of the denta] nerve. The remedy (instead 
“Of tormenting ‘the suffering creature with 'a'red 
dotiron forthe purpose of ‘‘burning out’ the 
Jam pas,’’,aeisome ipersons fees. to do,)!ie.a 
common. thumb lancet. Make an incision 
oti the gum, or mucous membrane of the 

, in the region of the tusks or incisors, 





mout 


wherever theidifficulty may be; and relief is al- 


most in 


iate, » This is.a sure remedy to. re- 
lieve loca 


PGIATA: | 
egiate pe of the mucous membrane 


“Of the mouth if it ¢xist, aud’ at the same time. 


prevents ‘the fang‘of'the tooth from itritatiag. 
the dental nerve. bowen oven 

Suarp AND Prosectine TeeTH,—Owing tothe 
‘inequal wear of ‘some of the horse’s teeth they, 
‘become’ sharp on the outside margin; an4 are. 
then lapt te!irritate and perhaps lare 
-beegal. membrane. the ¢heeke,. Should .this! 
jbe the case, we generally find that the salivary; 
Becretion is spgisented, mastication is imperfect,, 
and thé subject generally loses flesh, and ap 
pearé.unthrifty. «The remedy is a mdth rasp. 
By. means of this instrument the sharp or, pro- 
Jecting edges may be smoothed, pes. | 
~ INFLaMED AND TeXper Movtw.—Thflamiia- 
‘tion, tenderness and tumefaction of the hérse’s 
mouth, ‘arising from whatever cause it may gen- 
erally, bey a rae Hinton of secling.and 
astringent lotions, and light diet,of bran mash- 
pay fotibn’ ota boged of dolation or by 
“drochtorate of amrmibnia, or vhlorate of potas, 
sias @re indicated ‘when the mouth is! hot ‘or in- 
flamed. |, A,tender mouth, accompanied by.cor 







ugati relaxation. of the. soft. pe 
Bm iis re 7 a few apy te 
“HOdB of WOrbe waktin gine lotion: thee OF att 


~gum eatechn; raspberry leaves, white oak bark 
or diluted tincture of muriate of iron. A} 


reérate. the’! - 


Scas in Surer.—Prof. Simouds says: Take 
two ounces arsenic and two ounces carbonate 
of potash, aod boilin a quart of water till dis- 
solved, and then add water enough to make a 
gallon of the solution. To-thisadd a gallon of 
vegetable infusion, made by pouring a gallon 
of water over four ounces of fox-glove leaves 
(digitalis), and allowing the infusion to’ remain 
till.cold, when it is poured off. **These two gal- 
lons of liquid,” he says, ‘‘constitute a safe agent 
and one-of.the most potent remedies for scab. 
Half.a piatof it (from a bottle with a quill in 
the cork) on the. skin at the back and sides of 
the sheep:.» Two..or three dressings. will be 
found sufficient to cure the most/inveterate case 
of ecab in sheep.’’ The digitalis leaves. can be 
obtained at any drug store. 





Cuganing Mix. Vesseis.—A correspondent 
of the Cincinnati Gazelle says there is no pro- 
duct of the farm that presents so much differ- 
ence as butter. “This arises chiefly from using 
vessels for holding milk, and utensiJs in making 
the butter, which are soured... In, my notice of 
the effects of having soured troughs in sugar- 
making, I stated that acidity was fatal to good 
sugar making. ' It ie not less so in buatter-ma- 
king. Milk has: a peculiar acid, very easily 
formed, which entirely takes away that. rich, 
sweet, fine flavor belonging to good butter,, A 
very little soured milk or cream on vessels ra- 

idly generates enough acid to take it away. 

o avoid this, great‘care is requisite, Cleanli- 
ness Only is pot sufficient, in having the vessels 
well washed, but they must be carefully wash- 
ed in boiling hot water, and should be boiled in 
it also. But as cream is very apt to stick, even 
in good washing, when ‘the vessels ‘are boiled in 
water some pearlash orsodashould be. put in it, 


| which destroys any acidity that may be about 


the yessels. They should then be sunned. [| 
have known some good butter makers who dis- 

rised withthe sunning’ when soda was used, 
nt both :are to be recommended. 


OTT rrr. 

Setter ror Cartis,-- Now. is,,the)time.to 
prepare, if it is, not/already done, a little better 
security .for your stock. . If no more than a 
windbreak,., af, whatever, it may..be. made, it 
will save, much, fodder, and you will see better 
conditioned stock turned out. in the spring.-- 
Each farmer should; know. for himself what im- 
provements are needed. .If he is menciful to- 
wards his,cattle and provident, he will alleviate 
‘a, good dealof suffering... This is humane. But 
the pocket is benefitted, , A few days’ labor will 
do @ great deal, sels 


Rina Bong.—Ring bone is hereditary says the 
horse doctor! It ie aléd catised by hard strains. 
\If:yowwish to propagate horse flesh, avoid blood 
pAliat-bas frequent. ring bone., |... .. er 
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SITE FOR A VINEYARD. 
N, J. Couman, Esq.—Dear Sir: Iam intend. 


ing to plant, several acres in vineyard the en- 
suing spring, I have land sloping various ways, 
and would be pleased to receive your opinion 
rs to the best aspect for a vineyard. Also, 
whether a different aspect will do for grapes jor 
market, than will be required for wine. 
Yours, 0. J.A, 


., Answer,—In selecting a site for a vineyard, 
the first point is to have it-as open and exposed 
as possible, Hefice, the more elevated the 
ground, asa general rule, the better it is ‘for 
grapes, ‘because ‘it is exposed to the various 
currents of the atmosphere, Grapes are subject 
to mildew and rot’ when they are surrounded 
by forests and hille-s0 ag to be excluded, from 
the prevailing winds during their growth: “The 
bluffs along our rivers ate doubtless. the very 
best vineyard -sités,' because there is always a 
strong," current of air on our rivers, “In inland 
locations, the highest points should, be ,selected | 
to receivé'as' freé'a current as possible. 

. A south slope is preferable to.all others, though 
& south-eastern vie néarly as good. We have 
seen good vineyards ‘on eastern hillsides; but) 
do not believe the grapes will contain as much 
pdtGharih€ tixtter’as ‘those having @ greater’ 
exposure to-the:sun.. We think it will be found’ 
that @ better article of ‘wine “is ‘produced when 
grapes ate..produced on southern. hillsides. 
Grapes ate» grown ‘successfully’ on the apex of 
hills,..and, they will ripen in this climate on 
northern exposures. Our friend, F..W. Braches, 
at Gray's Summit, on the P. R. R., produces a 


fine quality of grapes on, a ok ud exposure. ||, 


For warket purposes,” ‘we think almost any ex-) 
posiire’ Tbr sdine Variéties will do. If you can- 
hot geta southern one, take the next best. e 
do no that grapes will be as’rich and sweet! 
planted on north hillsides, but they will ook 
well and sell well. #¢a!i' «: 

wwPhes Grape interest in Missouri and Ilinois, 





“ Weconing | one of great importance, and well** 


| shall pay more attention to: it'in our next vol- 


ume than we have in the present, although we 
could not have obtained a more competent wri- 
ter than Mr. Lours L. Koc, whose articlés 
have appeared from month to month in our pres- 
entvolume. He is ong of the closest obsebvérs, 
which, added to his Jong experience, and his 
educated and intelligent mind, makes his arti- 
cles very reliable. 

How to Raise Strawberries Next Year. 

Many and many a family has no strawberry 
patch. It is bad enough for those who ‘have 
no ground, But, for those who have, if. no 
more than a small garden spot—they have it in 
their power, with but little trouble, to’ raise 
their own berries, and have a good,deal of 
pleasure besides; and such large, fine fruit, raised 
by your own hands! This we see eyery year, 
and it is a most heartfelt satisfaetion, 

Take the plants that have been tested'i'the 
neighborhood, and are therefore known te grow; 
if there aré none; send for a well ‘known 
variety, 

In preparing your ‘ground, spade“ it deep; 
make it thoroughly mellow; this must not, be 
neglected.’ Spade it when dry. Any’ moder- 
ately rich soil will do, Ifa little richer than 
that, it will do; but not too rich. Of course. it 
must not be a wet spot. 

Your ground isready, Now take your plants 
and clip off the roots! to ‘within aboutithree or 
four inches of the crown. Remoye the, ground 
where the plant wants to be set, to the depth of 





jonly about half an inch or’ thrée-quarters. 


Scrape the place (the hill) broad enough to set 
your plant with the ¢lipt roote’all spread (Padi- 
ated), with’a little rounding of the Soil, so as 
to set the planton like a cap somewhat., Then 
replace ‘your ground, and pack” pretty “solid. 


‘Your planting is done, but, not your. werk, Now 
“watet every’ hill, 
and bring. it to its natural state. Mulch at once. 


This will’ settle the grotind, 


The best mulch, as we before recommended 


‘for ‘general purposed, is fine manige, say half 
-an- inch ‘to;an inch ‘thick;; You omay, apply 


your water after, instead of before, mulehing. * 
To: secure success more thoroughly, mulch 
between the rows (which should be between two 


and three feet apart—a little nearer in the rows) 


—mulch with straw, which will: prevent the 
moisture from evaporating, more, perhaps, than 


‘any other mulch. Mulch till up te the stem: 


| but, not till just before the fruit begitis'to tipen, 


or swell out. 


‘Where large grounds are put out, legs ‘pains 
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are generally taken. In such cases provision 
must be made against the drouth. 

Who will have strawberries next spring? 
Who will have a pet patch to goin and pick 
hie berries, all fresh and plump, and nothing 
to pay: ; >? 

Notes of Visite to Vineyards. 


BY DR. Ly D, MORSE: 

Being one of the committee of the Missouri State 
Horticultural Society, appointed to examine vineyards 
during the month of September of the current year, 
I take the liberty of offering for publication a few 
notes of visits made, which will afford some valuable 
information, perhaps, and will not interfere with the 
final report of the Committee, 

VINEYARD OF RUDOLPH SCHLENDER, AT HERMANN, MO. 

He has a smal! vineyard of Norton’s Virginia grow- 
ing on the river bottom, perhaps 8 or 10 feet above 
the level of the river. Tho vinesare “growing wild,” 
bearing full, no rot, or other sign of disease in fruit 
or foliage. 

Mr. stated that it takes ordinarily 14 lbs. 
of Norton’s Virginia, or 12 lbs. of Catiwba fora gal- 
lon of wine, 

THE FIRS® VINEYARD OF MR. HUSMANN. 

Contains 4,000 Catawbas, about 150 feet above the 
river, ie east; vines not quite healthy in foliage ; 
planted by cuttings in 1850 ; has not had a good crop 
from it yet, It was much injured by hail last year; 
was severely pruned last winter, and looks promising 
now. Soil, clay-loam; has been plowed eight times this 
season. ‘Planted 5 by 6 feet; trained on trellis ; posts 
sot 2 feet in the ground, between the vines in each 
space; trellis of split slate. ° 

Near the vineyard we saw a tree of Ward’s Late 
Free peach; crop nearly gone {Sept 18th); fruit fine 
in appearance, and very éxcellent in quality, sweet 
and juicy. Also, the Lagrange peach, just beginning 
to ripen, large size, healthy, quality good, 

Here also we noticed a beautiful tree of the Beurre 
Bose pear, bearing a fine crop of fruit. The quality 
of the riper specimens was pronounced very good.— 
The fruit seemed evenly distributed, from the lower 
branches, the fruit on the ends of which rested on the 
ground, to the topmost branches; each specimen of 
good size and fine appearance. Mr, Husmann stated 
as a peculiarity of this variety, that the branches re- 
lieve one another in bearing, part bearing full one 
year and the other part the next. 

SECOND VINSYARD OF MR. HUSMANN. 

Chiefly Catawba; nearly healthy, bearing full. 

Husmann’s Prolific—Vine occupies 40 of trel- 
lis, bearing full, branches long and loose, berries 
small, makes good wine; scarcely worth eultivation 
in the opinion of Husmann. 

Delaware—As healthy as Catawba, generally more 
s0 in the opinion of Husmann. The great trouble with 
it is its leaf blight, to which it is rather more subject 
than Catawba. 


Clara—Healthier than Delaware, less pulp, cannot 
say about its bearing qualities, not ve pty 
grower. Husmann thinks it the best of all native va- 
ig te a+ ed, foliage perfect! 

onco xcellent, w pen 0. y 
healthy. One vineon arbor had 174 bunches, 71 drops 
of juice was pressed from a single berry in presence 


of the Committee, 
ad, an abundant bearer, 
foliage. 





Blood’s Black—Very goo 
sweet and early, healthy in fruit and 

Alvey—Small, very good, healthy. 

Taylor’s Bullitt—Bunches small, healthy except 
excrescences on the under side of leaves, caused 


by an insect. 
PR ome productive and healthy, foxy, sweet, 
y- 


In color, red lilac bloom—in character 
Hey 


Cassady—Healthy in evéry.respect, very sweet, 
thick skin, immense bearer; greenish-white. Hus- 
mann thinks it very valuable for wine. 

Louisiana—Healthy, prolific, makes splendid wine ; 
brought from Louisiana; of the Herbemont class. 

Diana—Husmann says: “Do not know that I have 
an opinion in re to it.” 

Mary Ann, or North Carolina—Early, pulpy, very 
productive and sweet. ’ 

Raisin of Smyrna—Leaves off. 

Chasselas de Fontainbleau—Not doing well. 

Seedling of Norton’s Virginia, No. 8—Has not 
fruited, but in growth and foliage promises well. 

Rebecca—Unhealthy and unproductive. 

Poeschel’s Mammoth—Has not much merit. 

Brinkle—-Shy_ bearer. 

Norton’s Virginia—Splendid. In pruning, Hus- 
mann does not renew canes, but adopts a system of 
spur pruning. 

Charter Ouk—aA very large fox grape. 

Cynthiana—Very much like Norton’s Virginia, 
sweeter, healthy and productive. Husmann is in- 
clined to think it better than Norton’s Virginia. 


THIRD VINEYARD OF HUSMANN. 

On lower farm, eastern exposure, good loamy soil, 
new land. 

Herbemont—Healthy, a little tender, enormous 
bearer if covered in winter. 

Canningham-—-Enormous grower, a little tender. 

Logan—Husmann likes it pretty well. 

Reléndir—iedins to be healthy in foliage and har- 
dy ; bas not yet fruited. 

To Kalon—Unhealthy in foliage. 

Brown—Like Isabella, but more healthy. 


short canes. Does not confine himself to any rules in 
praning the Cencord. 

Here we saw a patch of 400 Concord vines in the 
third year of their growth. The first year they. pro- 
duced 1,300 layers, valued at $143.. The second year 
7,000 layers valued at{$640. This year 4,000 layers 
and 2,000 ibs. of grapes, valued at $700. The grapes 
averaged 16 cents a pound nett, 

The contrast between Concord and Delaware foli- 
age here is marked, the latter looking sickly. 

Clinton—Under surface of leaves covered with ex- 
erescences. There seemed to be leaves enough, how- 
ever, to ripen the crop. 

Hydo’s Hliza—Healthy and hardy, bunches small. 

Cuyahoga—Young vines, do not look healthy. 

Mustang—Healthy, leaf aud cane downy, the up- 
per surface of the leaf a little downy, leaves deeply 
cleft, 5 lobed ; not in bearing. 

Union Village—N ot very healthy, 

Creveling— Healthy. 

Husmann thinks Concord and Norton’s Virginia 
mixed will make an excellent wine. It has not been 
tried. If satisfied that this opinion is correct, would 
plant one-balf of each for wine. Thinks highly of 
Cassady for wine. The Norton’s Virginia is sure for 
wine, and a vineyard for wine is not complete without 
it. Would not trench ground for the Concord.— 
Thinks it depends much on surface roots, Prepared 
his ground for Concords at an expense of $15 per 
acre, using the Moline sub-soil plow. For market 
would plant Hartford Prolific and Blood’s Black, 
Thinks well of Perkins and Mary Ann. 


VINEYARD OF MR. WUTRICH.- 
Concords, bunches all over the ground on layers. 
Catawbas—Not entirely healthy, moderate show of 

fruit. 

Herbemont—Healthy, bearing full, excellent. 

Isabella—Mildewed. 

Ca mal) bunches, poor bearer, a little more 
healthy than Catawba. 

Delaware—Some leaf blight. 


NEW VINEYARD OF MICHAEL POERSCHEL, NEAR HERMANN. 
North-eastern slope, sandy loam, 50 to 75 feev above 
the river, 5 acres planted three years ago: About one- 














Husmann prunes the Concord like a tree, five or six 
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half p's Ni d 
Che balance Cowcoht Mesbemmbatuud Hulender:” Cat 
tawba “aes Concord gtown Ler cuttings, the. others 
ore Ors, ter trencbed 2 feet deep, planted 4, 
by 5 feet, trained on wire trellis, posts every second 
space; three wires, No. 11. Mr. thinks wire trel- 
Cheapest and’best.  ‘Cultivates with ‘the plow and 
hoe a8 often &¢ necessary to keep 'ddwn weeds: He’ 
has found frotm ‘16 years’ ex that’ it is very’ 
important to keep the grounil: ed up at d mellow 
around the vines,,.A row of Delaware cuttings plant+ 
ed last spring are looking well, very few mixsing, 
Norton’s Virginia cuttings not so successful as the 
Delaware. Mr. P. has sold $180 ‘worth of fruit from 
260 Concord vines this year, the third from the cut- 
tings. He showed us an example of long’ cane pran- 
ing of the Concord-with very little fruit, and another 
of, spur pruning heaving 14% lbs, to the vine, . 
VINEYARD OF MELCHIOR PORSCHEL, 

Location high, probably 300, fect above the river. 
A, very large aie vine growing on the south side 
of the house, grafted on Norton's Virginia, is perfect 
ly healthy, and, bearing full." Herbemont and Nor- 
ton’s’ Virginia ‘in vineyatd, Very’ fine. Expustre, 
south-east; soil, ferruginous sand tock, reddish-brown, 
with clay enough to make it rathee adhesive: Cataw- 
ne the best ripened that we heye yet ats and near- 

ealtby in foliage, will average 6 or 8 lbs. to the 
Yon Likes wire trellis the best, 
VINEYARD OF WM. POESOHSI. 

500 feet. above the river, Has 3,600 bearing vines, 
mostly Catawba, Norton’s Virginia, Herbemout and 
Delaware, 13 and 14 years old. ‘ 

Delaware—Not quite healthy. - 

Catawba+Nearly so, a little affected with leaf blight. 

‘Ro Kaloun—Abpout like Catawba in health and bhear- 


ng. : 

Perkins—Healthy and a great, bearer, 

Canadian Chief—Rvuts badly, foliage nearly healthy. 

‘Concords—Exeellent, the best we have seen. 

Canningham—Healthy, a rather uncertain bearer. 

Allen’s Hybrid—Mildewed badly. 

Union Village—Not quite healthy. 

Rebecca—Unhealthy, Mr. P, does not think much 
of it. , 

Taylor’s Bullitt—Healthy, bunches small, 

‘Minoe’s Seedling—Healthy, hardy and productive} 
.0t first-rate in quality ; showy, pulp rather tough, & 
red grape. 

Herbemont—Healthy and fines does not cover; 
likes it very much. 

» Delawarea+-Three, years.old, grafted on Catawba 
have made a very fine growth, ripened their fruit well, 
but show somé signs of leaf blight. The proprietor 
likes wire trellis best for large vineyards: Does not 
like the plow iff the wt raion uses the two-pronged 
His vineyard is' in exeellent condition; cultiva- 
tion and training good, . From 180grafts of Delaware 
on Catawba, lost 22. New. wine, from. the, Delaware, 
not quite clear yet, but. bas all the elements of a fing 
wine, . Mr. Husmann remarked that he had noticed a 
total ‘absence of acid in all the samples of Delaware 
wine that he had previou@ly tected. This has an 
Setous taste which makes it-more palatable, 
~0Herbemont wine, very fine in color and quality. 


_« OLD VINEYARD OF MICHAEL PoRSscHaL. 

On’ the ‘tivér Wluff, threé miles above Hermann, 
about 250°fectabove the river; 7 acres in #1). 
'-Novton’s Virginia—Plantedl 12 years ago; hunebes 
Very lasige for the variety, the best that we have seen. 

tat as-Bearing well, tolerably healthy, some 
fat Dighton. ) 
bit nors Séedling—Healthy, bunches not solarge as 

Blood’s White—Very foxy, do not like it. 

Marion VPort-——Healthy,,bears well, but bunches 


ivery little. 


Arrot—Healthy, moderate 


bearer, | 
Rebecca—Seems to be healthy here, bunches small,, 


net an-abundast bearer, very fine in quality. 
Cyntbiana—Doing well. 
Perkins Healthy, red, bers; well, bunches not very 


EGae | ' 
Mr, P, expects 2,000 gallons of. wine this year. 
‘VINEYARD OF WHY FRICKE, ’ 
Adjoining, shows ‘poor cultivation and @ poor crop, 
VINEYARD OF GEO. KURN, 

About 4 mile west of Hermanf, 6 acres, about 500 
feet above the rivet, exposure Variots, trained on sin- 
gle stake and two stakes. 

Catawba—Looks well, some leaf blight. 

Norton’s Virginia—Perfect, fine ¢rop. 

MR. RIPSTIBN’S VINEYARD. 

Upper'part of Hermann, Catawba planted 4 by 5 

feet, some leaf blight, overloaded, some Will not ripen. 


VIREYARD OF CAPT, RIECK, 

In Hermann. Catawba very vigorous and flourish. 

ing, nearly, healthy. 
VINEYARD OF DR. FELDMAN, (8) BERMAN, 

Catawba—Nearly healthy, planted 5iby 6 feet, 400 
vines have yielded an average of 00; gallons of wind 
per year for 10 years. Feldman’s wine is rather dark 
im color, unusually heavy bodied; and very excellent 


VINEYARD OF JACOB ROMMEL. 

3 acres, 150 feet above the river, aspect north and 
east, 

Catawha—Planted 4 by 4 feet; not quite healthy. 

Notton's Virgiuia—Planted 5 by 5 fest, very full, 
even on layers, 

Clinton— Is successful, Mr. R, thinks ita good wine 
grape. oe ‘ 

Delaware--Grafted on Fox grape, tolérably healthy, 
some almoot entirely so, and growing Vigdrously—on 
its own roots, bearing very fall, but Teayes nearly all 
gone. , 

Marion Port—Rather poor bearer. 

Concord—Splendid. 

Mr. ‘R. | would sprefer trellis for strong growers, 
stakes do very well for C.tawba.,. The south, part of 
his vineyard has been manured with well-rotted cow 
manure, and shows an improvem nt ia the condition 
of, the vines. Has about,2 acres ip full bearing; .ax- 
erage yield about 400 gallons, of wipe a year. Ne 
table, woald plant the Concotd; for wine, Catawha, 
Norton's Virginia, Clinton and Delaware, 


VINGT ARD OF FRED, NOE~ 

5 acres, about, 200 feet above the riverfeastern as- 
pect, clay loam soil. 

Catawba—Stiowing considerable leaf blight. Pre. 
fers to, plant Catawba 4 by 6 feat, other varieties mure 
distant. 

Betg Orieans—A foreign varisry, looking tolerably 
healthy-, 

Herbemont—Bungches large and vie. 

Norton’s Virginiu—Doing per. yy well. 

Black Reissling—-Which bus «):re/ ed sme atten. 
tion, here for several years, is le . «d by Mr. .Hus- 
mann to be the Lenoir _It is rather ; poor bearer, but 
is very sweet and delicious. 


VINEYARD OF H. A. WRETPALT. 


Half mile south: of Hanaibaly Mn., about 300 feet 


above the river, aspect.south ; ground prepared by 
plowing and digging ditches for the rows; svil, finty 
calcateons loam; planted ¢éuttings 6 years ago; ‘cut- 


'tings 20 inches long, set nearly the whole depth, top 


eye out; distance, 3 by 6 feet; new vineyard, 3 by 5 
feet, aud.siime 3 by 8, Has 2000 bearing Vines: cul- 
tivates with small plow in the spring; afterwards with 
two pronged hoe; prunes in spring; in summer prun- 
ing, leaves one leaf beyond the last ‘banch; vines 
trained upon trellis, four slats high. Has had guod 
crops for MI i bt never been tronbled with rat, hut 

¢ varieties in chftivarion are : Catawba, 





"Bench aia wail Ye, bertids did bitch. 


Cape, and Isabella; the latter Mr. W? ‘thinks isuncer 
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tain. It now looks as healthy as Catawbs, and the 
fruit is well ripened. 

Cay Not an abundant bearer, but of better qual- 
ity than Isabella. 

Catawba—The principal variety in cultivation here, 
is bearing full, many vines are over-loaded and the 
fruit unripe, they are evidently planted too closeiy in 
the rows, and were evidently summer-pruned too late 
in the season, after too much growth had been made 
beyond the bunches, thereby checking suddenly the 
flow of sap. new canes have a fine. growth 
and the uppermost foliege looks well. The bearing 
canes much defoliated. 

VINEYARD OF J08. 'N. PEYTON, 

Half a mile south of Hanibal, about 250 feet above 
the river; aspect, south; 3,500 yines, about half in 
bearing ; estimates the product this year at half a gal- 
lon to the vine; land new, trenched 20 inches deep; 

lanted cuttings with a knob of old wood on each, in 
¥861; nearly all Catawbas; cultivates with the hoe; 
the land is clean and in good order, The vines have 
made a very fine growth this year, and are bearing a 
—— cro ee tolerably well, though not per- 
fectly. @ Hermann vine-growers would say that 
Mr. Peyton is ruining bis vines by allowing them to 
bear so much fruit the third year from the cutting. 
Distance planted, 3 by 5 feet. Too close and bearing 
too much. 

VINEYARD OF JOuN KIMMES, 

Near Mr. Peyton, not quite so high, aspect, east- 
ern; about 600 bearing vines of Catawba; cuttings 
planted in 1861; ground trenched 2 feet deep; soil 
clay loam, quite irony ; distance, 3 by 5 feet, trained 
on stakes, Product 610 ga}lons from 600 vines, The 
crop was gathered and the wine made about two weeks 
before our visit, which was Oct, 10th. 

Our Hannibal friends are making a good beginning 
in grape growing. They have a soil well adapted to 
the grape. The Ontawba is evidently more healthy 
here than at Hermann. 

Fauw on Woov.—There are two. principles 
in fruit trees: the growth of fruit and the 
growth of wood, It is the fruit-grower’s busi- 
ness to attend to these and see that they are 
properly directed. It isin his pewer to divert 
the growth as he wishes. He has the reins of 
the sap, so to speak, in his hands. It is his 
business, when the tree is young, to grow all 
the wood he can... But when the time for bear- 
ing ‘has come (and that may come. early), he 
must give the reins a turn, and direct the work 
of the tree to growing fruit. To this end (as 
has already been frequently stated in this 
journal) he is te pinch off the tips of his main 
shoots, of all the shoots, if he wishes a general 
and generous bearing. This will have a ten- 
dency to develop fruit spurs; the tree’s atten 
tion is directed towards maternity, Next year 
there will be a prospect of fruit, if the thing ie 
net prematurely done: a tree cannot bear before 
it is fit to bear, 








Never hee downward-growing limbs, as 
these often bear the best fruit, owing, doubtless, 
to the aid of gravitation. 


To clear fruit trees of their bark, set them to 
growing thriftily, Pruning and man@ring are 
the requirement. 








GOLDEN BULES FOR GARDENERS. 


Never work with bad tools. The difference 
between the work done in a month would buy 
a set of new ones, 

Have a place for every tool, and ‘never leave 
one out of, ite place ; or, to go further, “‘s place 
for everything, and everything in its place.” 

Never waste animal or v e retuse.— 
The very soap-suds from the laundary are rich 
manure. 

Never grow.a bad variety of anything if you 
can help it. It takes the same room and wants 
the same attention as a good one. 

Never buy cheap seed. It is only by getting 
good prices that a seedeman can supply articles 
to be depended on. 

Cover all seeds with at least their own thick- 
ness of soil ; but as some of it gets washed off, 
you, must allow for it. 

Gather fruit in dry weather, and with the sun 
shining, and place them as carefully in the bas- 
kets as if they were glass. The smallest bruise 
commences a decay. 

Never subject a plant to a rapid change of 
temperature. Sudden check or sudden excite- 
ment are equally injurious. 

Never grow the same.crop or crops of the same 
family twice on the same spot without an inter- 
vening crop of a different nature. 

Never tie up lettuces,or endives, or earth vp 
celery, except when perfectly dry. They are 
sure to spoil if you do. 

Keep your plants clean. Dirt and dust on 
leaves make the plant unhealthy, and will in 
time kill it, 

Never grow a plant too fast’; it is no credit to 
you, because any body can do it, and it spoils 
the plant to a certainty. 

Never train or support a plant unnaturally. 
Climbers will not do hanging about, Trailers 
will not do climbing. 

Mow lawns before the dew is off the grass, 
unless you have a machine, which cuts it best 
when dry. 

Rapid growth wakes a mild flower, slow 

wth a strong one. Therefore, grow vegeta- 
les quick, and fruit moderately. 

Carefully preserve the fallen leaves of trees, 
and procure as many as you can; when rotted 
into mold, the produce is invaluable. 

Keep your seeds, bulbs, tubers, etc., in a 
place where neither heat, nor frost, nor damp 
can reach them, for either of these would de- 
ae) many, e 

ind your own affairs,. Let all the errors 
you see in others’ management suggest correc- 
tions in your own. 

Let not the moisture that runs from the dung 
yer 8 be wasted; it is too to be loet. 

ever allow weeds to bloom ; it ie the worst 
proof of thonghtlessness. One day ‘devoted 
this year will save a month’s application next. 

Never remove a plant from one plage till you 
are ready to put it in another, unless to get rid 
of it.—Life Illustrated, 


_ 
oo 


Lime is important in all the smaller fruits, as 
currants, gooseberries, grapes, raspberries, 
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Blackberries for Wine. 

The New York Tribune, in an article on black- 
berries, has the following estimate on their value 
for wine: 

“Beside the object of raising blackberries. for 
fruit to eat or sell, there is another of equal im- 
portance. A vary palatable wine or cordial can 
be made, which, if sold at the usual rates, will 
make the crop a very profitable one, for 80 

quarts of Lawton blackberries, and 90 pounds 

of double refined sugar will make a barrel of 
wine, euch as has commanded $2-a gallon for 
several years in New York. Now, if we count 
the wine ata wholesale price of only $1 a gal- 
lon, and reduce the price of berries, the follow- 
ing would be something like the items of cost 
of the wine: 2} bushels (80 quarts) of berries 
for a barrel, at 6} cts., $5; 90. pounds of sugar 
at 11} cte., $10.35; crushing and making, 65 
cts.; total cost. per barrel, $15. 

The product of wine per acre, yielding 100 
bushels of berries, would be 4: barrels, costing, 
exclusive of berries, $11 a barrel, and selling at 
$1 gallon, for $1,200. 

Upon this calculation, will the market ever 
be glutted, or will the cultivation of the crop, 
which costs no more than @ crop of corn, ex- 
clusive of the picking, ever cease to be remu- 
nerative? 

There is another thing in this connection,— 
We have, we do, we shall send Ohio whisky to 
France, to be run through the stills upon the 
lees of the wine press, which we buy at a high 
price, under the nameot brandy. From black- 
berry wine we can make a very superior brandy 
at less cost, and far more fit for medicinal pur- 
poses. We can also make a blackberry sirup, 
if we have the fruit in abundance, that will 
cure-all summer complaints in the communi- 
ty; and save the lives of an army of children 
every year. 

For sirup, no water is added to the juice and 


8 For wine, after the s is well dis- 
ied by frequent oerins of the barrel, it is 
0 


filled up Tit waterand allowed to ferment, and 
then treated as all domestic wine should be. 


—— 


Waren 's0 Cpr Asu Timpur,—A neighbor says 
the best time to cut ash timber, is when the sap 
isin it. Then leave exposed to the sun for sev- 
eral months; a whole seagon, if you like. The 
beat will sour the sap, and thus prevent the in- 
eect from) harboring in the wood. This is his 
mode, he practices it extensively and successful- 
ly. It wilt not do to treat all wood in this 
way. He says some timber will rot while go- 
ing through the process. 





Catironwra'Ratsiws—W hy should we import 
raisins, when we can produce them here better 
aad cheaper than those imported, ier a little 
experiencé in drying them ? 

Grapes shrink about two-thirds ee making 
raisins, and at present, while the foreign grapes 
command high prices, .they are too costly for 
raisins. 

Making 4 pleasant visit this week to Dr. 
Strentzel’s at Martinez, we tasted his rajsins, 
made from the following kinds: Chasselas, Rose 
of Peru, and Muscat of Alexandria. These 
were all finely preserved, and we have -never 
tasted finer raisins, or more soft and transparent 
fruit, than that.of Dr. 8S. . 

We also had the pleagure to enjoy ‘at dinner 
the doctor’s. wines, and if all.our, wine-makers 
would take a lessonof Dr. Strentzel, they would 
have purer and better wines, and the credit of 
our State for pure wines would stand much high- 
er.—California Farmer. 


-— 
oo 


Pear Stocks—How to Hanpix tasu.—A 
New York Nureeryman experienced in handling 
pear stocks, gives the following advice : 

‘When pear stocks arrive, dig a trench about 
a foot deep and two feet wide. Heel stocks im 
the bottom of this trench, leaying a space of 
eight inches between top of earth in trench 
and surtace of ground. Cover whole trench 
with boards and then earth to a suitable depth 
to keep from freezing. Soon as warm weather 
is like to come in spring, graft them, tying joint 
with flax or seft bass bark, and never let them 
dry in the least degree, using a short root and 
long scion, and planting out immediately in open 
ground, 

“He also advises to plantspear stocks or 
grafts over trenches dug twenty inches deep, and 
& epade or so in width—the trenches being filled 
full of bons surface soil, made rich with rotten 
manure.’ 








How toGrow Lance Ceieny.—As some may 


celery of extraordinary 
sh thie desire by taking 
bones, bone-dust or 

og “The water, fmwhich the 
bones have aa bo og ig then Pop ees directly 
upon the roots of the celery, which is best ac- 
complished by making holes along the ridge.ar- 
rack with a dibble, on pointed stick, at the die- 
tance of about one foot apart. If the water 
from the bones, or manure water, which - is. 
sometimes wsed with success, ig applied by ponr- 
ing it wn the stems of plants, it is apt to Mo ia. 
jure the foliage, and checke rather than. pro- 
motes. Se aeal This aicien method will-he . 


feel desirous of growi 
size, they ma’ 7 scorn 
@ quantity o 

shavings and 





found very effectual. 
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{Reported for the Valiey Farmers}; \. » 
m “Morgmse ‘Horticultural Society. me 


ALLENTON, Oct. 
The fi monthly meeting was held in the 


house of m. Harris. Vice President, Seymour 
in the chair, j 
> Dr. Motie’ mys of Monthly bop ten of 








_ tT. B Seomeek. packet of turni ‘peed ond 
séveral small? of wheat from same. ‘Mr. A. stated 
that he had some 40 bushels of the coe about 

bushels of an: early white wh both of which 
pet 2 Ihe at ng Also @ vey large-grained, 
strongstaiked wheat, straw six’ igh, not desira- 
ble in b a Tos from seed receiyed.from the Agri- 


oaltare 

: Jos vine “ Superintendents of the Socie- 
ty’s Bais wore.read, and \the following extracte from 
remarks by the Secretary, ordered to incorporated 
with the pisessdings. 


a over-ruling love of fruit was’ painfally mani- 
eatadiin ne several instances so as to be the cause of re- 
on at first, but suggested its remedy in combining a 
ortiéultural Exhibition and Frait Festival. It is a 
trial at once bard and unnecessury, to. the desire for 
fruit, hi Tepe Society is laboring to create—to see 
the fra desire to enjoy ihote hive the! money 
and cwill: to purchase it--to be the witness of judges, 
committees, superintendents and, favored amateurs 
and growers testing it—and still none to be obtained 
but by smal! peculation or mere personal friendship 
from the, sawples op exhibition, We have attended 
gooseberry, strawberry and fraft fairs conducted upon 
‘the principle of comparing samples ‘and stimulating 
and supplying the:love of good {rnit, and, without en- 
tering ipto details, suggest that by s ~ hehe stalls or 
wagons outside, dn arrangément ean be made for the 
sule of fruit, which willbe a source of increased enjoy- 
ent to the visitors, and a guarantee for the safety of 
Sous highly valoable satiailes of the exhibitors.” 
The Secretary called attention to the fact that the. 
time for, pruning, the) grape vine was at, band, \and 
ry the importance of having the details of 
SHER discussed atthe next’ metting, and di- 
-reéted »attention: to the various: metheda with their 
te and. panghte As fpgbovs ip a.series of sketches, 
ich he prepared. The Executive Committee re- 
ported *Grape Praning” be nboomijees for next meet- 


ing pforinns made some remarks on the mildew 01 on the: 
‘lénves, or leaf bifght. 
The meeting adjourned for dinner. OO 


1% sees 1a ia SBSSION, Ga! 
be the ebair, . ., ai} sa¥0 ft 
r) he Pruit pet ported as follows: : 
»'NbPied Best’ stow in — by Win.” Harrie; | 
egg + best; by. 2. R.Allen{...A good owe variety’ 
Mrs. P, Harris, among them the bbardston. 
Wiseeats which, from its excellent mal we thitik, 
Gs of mote general cyltivati 
Gare Pes] Mr. Knox thy EBM ‘Re Mason J; Diana, | |: 
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‘ 
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voc Delaware, good; Elsinburg, | 
eel Union Village; good sam- 


oe cual of Guatone Be Mecba), 


if 
tle or hop pe lethots sun Y Ae 
incheay wm none. 
lor: ‘or tabla | 80 
me tmnt Apion | 
imédjum, not) - 
bella, 
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se "quality: 
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By Wm.) Hg i 
Usd lo aereda oft aod 31 gal 


@ Blower, Committes sendy 


in themselves; and combined with taste, No.1. A cot- 
tage bouquet, by Mrs. Seymour, characterized by free- 
dom and simplicity. A florist’s bouquét by Mrs. Dr. 
Beale, containing some very fine flowers: A vase of 
Dablias by Miss Mary Harris, fine colors but faulty 
form. A collection of passion flowers hy Miss Helen 
Mnir, revently introduced into this locality, and has 
merits that deserve attention. Wa. Mura, Ch. 


Dr. Morse exhibited and commented/on several va- 
rieties of grape presented to the Boviety, end referred 
to in det at in fruit report.’ 

Jobn §.: Seymour nted some bunches of a new 
grape, obtained .in, Bt. Louis, name .unksown, which 
possessed many desirable qualities. 

Hubbarditon  Nohesuch, by Mrs: P. Harris,’ a vari- 
ety not much,seen here. “ 

A handsome red apple was presented by Mr. Wm. 
Hutris. “It' grew from: dproate’ brought Wy Mr. Ben. 
Brown from StCharles. county,/and a-great favorite 
in, his family, especially for cooking, now rather past 
season. 

Mr. AHembad an apple he thought the same, but 
thought nothing of it; thought it better to cultivate 
the varieties we had well, than hunt ip'new varieties. 

The President ‘aya ounced thie pext meeting to be 
held. at the school, house, Enreka, on the first Thurs- 
day of November, at 10 A. M. Wu. Mumm, Sec. 


sat ti ie 
oo 





Tae Peicn Bokeh. If tobaccd stems can be 
procared; afew of thém pnt at: the }base of a 
tree. in. spring will, prevent the. borer .harming 
the tree. Ashes and hog manure are said to be 
equally. efficient.—[ Ex. 

Such ‘fétnedies’ as the above” often'go the 
rounds of the pp rs, and are'similar to the at- 
tem pte to’repel. the curenlio, by, bad smells, drive 
away. birds ith, scare-crows, and kill wire 
worme and grubs with a few bushels of salt per 
acre, amounting when dissolved to a 16/1000th 
partof the'soil. :' One quarter of)the time needed 
for, placing and, keeping these. tobacco stems 
around the trees, would enable ap active man, 
with the point of a knife, to dig out of the 
‘bark ‘and kilf every borer'théy cottait!’ Reépel- 
lants for msecta are commonly entirely: useless; 
| destructives, such as, kill at once ,are, the only 
| Proper remedies. TN Gent, 


Sn iwneuiernsl—s'Phe T Triom ple de'Gand and 


| Wilder's Albany, are a success in Western New 
| York; where thirteen. hundred bushels -have 


been raieed from sixteen:acres, averaging 125 
cents a quart. Thus, $5,000 from sixteen acres 
of land wilk do)’ "Phas we'see'that whats done 
on a ‘giWall scale, cfin ‘be’ d6né'‘du' a ‘Narge;: ae if 
any ‘had.ever doubled it. . For why. hot, when 
yousiierease: your labors and apply, the same 
care to the larger av to*the small amount of 
Yaa?’ But tt ‘scemy da adi thre’ is were the 
ititiouey 1s." “Much tin bé dong’ if we bit think 
,. aiid go'aind doit? ee Ege? eee, RS, 


ys 


«i Rdapbervieg may be» cut shail: easly in; the 





BA | spring,' Of during the autumns': Ont:baek to 


within four feet... Bevere frespi mill injure the 
tehder canes. |'Bo anakeca.re) bury with sd litde 
groahd won th éi tops» knit thecepring,» they. ywill 





sents 
of jE a y arran, b 
Moulin, the flowers few in . nh 





again rise; if staked, allothepbetleniqucrls gai 
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[Written for'the Valley Farmer. ] 
nal AUTUMN. 
Now, white’we welcome the glorious. autumn 


' days, let us think of the changes another year 


has added to our fives. 

It has given the weary rest, and placed the: 
galling weight of weariness and grief on hearts 
at ease ;'it has held the well mixed ‘cup of life 
to infant lips; has carried childhood one niche 
higher up'the steep of time, manhood one step 
nearer ‘its decline, and age! ‘has counted | one 
more. of the threescore and ten: gone forever. 
Yes, change has settled upon: all things—but, 
through all,the physical and mental have ‘been 
well supplied’ by the! boanty of the All Giver, 
and now r 

“God of the rolling yeats returning harvest, 
. » & tribute to thy boundiess love we bring.” 
A. poor tribute, but it is: thine, O Father, our 
heart’s gratitude. 

The. blithesome. spring, the earth’s sowing 


time smiled propitiously, and the small seed |. 


sprang, forth to-its noiseless life, and grew and 
flourished as the summer days passed by with 
sunshine and, raindrops,.... Now,autuma lays 
her hand upon the harvest, and the diligent 
gather.in, the, rgward. of ‘‘toil’s jself-sacrifice.”’ 

How has the heart, passed through the gains 
and losses of, the year?, gBfas the good. seed 
been sown, and its invisible:life nourished with 
cheerfulness.and. love? . How. fares the life bar- 
west? . If, to-night, the Reaper comes—will ite 
fruit be pleuteous in the, sight of God? 

We have been led through places bright with 
life’s sunshiae; through, valleys dark with the 


shadows of sorrow ; they, fell with a, blight up} 


on the heart’s ; garden —but when we came 
‘again into the light, many.a poisonous plant 


and cumbering weed were dead forever. Oh, }; 


we are thankful for life’s smiles; and its tears 
are but another means unto the end!, Out of 


our whole life nothing is lost, and joy and grief), 


alike reach upward to the Goop—they, both are 





tributaries to; the,.tide of gratitude, which 





= 


rising from the yheart, seeks out.the sea of Love 
supplying all. 
And when.another year the Lord shall tender, 
His bounty from above, 
Oh may we wiser, better beings, render 
Onr tribute to His love. 
Country Gret. 





fi BABY POETRY. 
Wordsworth has these lines: 


44 simple ebild, 
‘That lightly draws its breath, 
And feels its life:im every limb.” 

This ‘i a happy stroke." In ‘Tenhysdn’s 
“Tallaby,” we have an elaborate child-melody, 
more curious than poetical—exquisite “of its 
kind, however. We might mentidn other in- 
statices of felicitous baby poetry. ‘Thé' follow: 
ing must suffice for the present. Tt is unmatch- 
ed, ‘probably, id any literature certainly in 
English—as a representation of the miniature 
man Itis racy, descriptive, appreviative. Wm. 
GC. Bennett, at English poet; is the author. 


BABY MAY. 
Cheeks as soft as July peaches; 
Lips whose dewy scarlet teaches 
Poppies paleness; round large eyes 
Ever great with néw surprise; P 
Mintites filled with shadéless gladness ; 
Minutes, just.as, brimmed with sadness; 
Happy smiles and wailing cries; 
Crows aud laughs and tearful eyes; 
Lights and shadows, swifter born 
Than on wind-swept autumn corn; 
Ever some new tiny notion, 
Making every limb allmotion ;! 
Catchings up of legs and arms; 
Throwings back and small alarms; 
Clutching fingers, straightening jerks; 
Twining feet, whoseeach toe works; 
Kickings up and straining risings, 
Mother’s' ever new surprisifigs; 
Hands all wants and looks all, wonder 
At all things the heayens under; 
Tiny scorns of smiled reprovings 
That have more of love thaslovings; 
Michiefs done with such a winning 
Archiess that we prize such sinning ; 
Breakinge dire of plates and lasses ; 
Graspings small at all that passes ; 
Pullings off of all that's able 
To be caught from tray or table; 
Silences—small meditations. 
Deep as thoughts of cares for nations; 
Breaking into wisest speeches 
In a tongue that nothing teaches: 
All the thoughts of whose possessing 
Must be wooed to light by pressing ; 
Siumbers—such sweet angel seemings 
That we'd ever have such dreamings; 
Till from sleep we see thee breaking, 
And we'd always have thee waking ; 
Wealth for which we, know.no measure ; 
Pleasure high above all pleasure ; 
Gladness brimming ob’r with gladness ; 
Joy in care; delight in sadness; 
Loveliness beyond completeness ; 
Sweetness distancing all sweetness; 
Beauty all that beauty may be ;— 
That's May Bennett; that’s my baby. 








‘ 
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THE NORTH-WOODS IN OCTOBER. 

It was a day such as occurs only in October ; 
brilliant with leaves and deep blue sky. The 
sun shone bright with ite autumn-slant ray: it 
waa neither warm nor cold, and quiet. In New 
York the leaves are very brilliant, particularly 
in the North-woods, or Brown’s Tract, as it is 
called. We started, a brothér’and I, to see a 
patient in the woods. The roads. were admi- 
rable, except in the Tract. There they are 
always abominable. Our horse was steady, our 
buggy light, but strong. 

We passed through the civilized part of the 
country, where the usna! quiet of the Sabbath 
(it was Sunday) abounded. We had no sooner 
struck the woods, than all this ebanged.. In 
the entrance, for several miles, the country. is 


(a statute probibiting), excepting always the 
inhabitants, who are.lawless. They ‘claim the 
privilege of the Leather Stocking, and will»per- 
mit no interference: they are a law to them- 
selves, 

We'pasesed on, over ridges, and through ‘val- 
leys. The primitive granite crops out here and 
there among the sand and boulders of the great 
drift, everywhere visible: ‘Labrador tranefer- 
red to New York,” stated my companion. And 
here are roads! over these boulders, whose 
‘number are simply the sands of the sea; and 
through mire; up steep; and through all con- 
ceivable places. Thus: we ascended ‘and de- 
ecended, over rocks and threugh mire, the 


creeks sounding mufiied (the moss and sand do — 


this) in our ears. The air is chill in these 


partially inhabited ; here and there a clearing, |} woods, frost occurring every month during the 


buildings always built of boards, as saw-mills 
are plenty. 

I said the aspect of things was changed: the 
people were all observing the Sabbath by work- 
ing harder than on the week-day. Everywhere 
was this the case. Hay was being drawn; 
wood was sawed in the woods for winter; the 
blackemith was shoeing horses; lumber was 
loaded..and measured; and saw-mills were 
in operation. It was a busy time: All the 
people were unshaved, unkempt and unwashed; 
they were the original Homo, in hie hairy, 
rough state, that reminded you of the monkey. 
And when I inquired of my companion, be 
remarked that this was so from necessity: 
“the people. had to scratch their way through 
to get a living.” And they are shrewd, with 
all their rudéneva. When reminded by the doc- 
‘tor that this was Sunday, the blacksmith re- 
plied that he (the doctor) was also coining his 
money on Sunday: The doctor, however, had 
the advantage, as his was not an absolute ne- 
cessity, and yet the moral advantage was not 
altogether with hiin. 

Here is primitive life, as well as woods and 
water, The streams are all of a pare amber 
color; and there are many of them; you are 
almost constantly passing rough, thumping log- 
bridges with the dark water curling round the 
stones. This is the water as it always waaj 
here, with the same round boulders covered 
with moss that seems eternal. And this water 
has not’ @ living inhabitant: so you would 
think, as,you pass the streams; but follow 
them, end you will soon see that there is life. 
A quick dart, a mere slip, as it were, will greet 
your eye. This jetrout. And here is the an- 
gler’s paradise. “But, in October, no one fishes 


year. 

At length we reached our destination; a pin- 
nacle that overlooked the woods for many, 
many miles. This was the view we went to see. 
And here spread'the forest before nv; @ scene, 
dear reader, that you have never probably con- 
ceived, “It is: a miracle! it cannot bel’ was 
our first thought: It was not the undulation 
that Jay before \us—of bille softly rounding up 
—soft with leaves and tree branches. There 
was a continuation of these rises and falls, and 
this coutinuation was all woods, without a di- 
viding line, even in the valleys, and no clear- 
ing visible. 

To the left the hills became larger, in breadth 
as well as heighth—the breadth, the great ex- 
tent of the hill, ‘bending down, enibracing a 
power of extent, that ewelled the mind with a 
new sense of ‘grandeur. ' I became disgusted 
with the words “énblimity,” “beauty”: “here 
was the original before me, euch as I never saw 
it before; for I have not told you that the 
leaves were all aflidine with the October tinge; 
the full sun apon them. 

Shall I attempt to describe you this picture? 
The attempt merely, is injustice. The most 
successful description would only be a failure: 
it can only hint. 

Here were all colors; absolutely all; the va- 
rious shades of red prevailing; and this in the 
exquisite maple, which here abounds plentiful- 
ly, in connection with the sprace, the Indian of 
the wood. This contrast is a power in the pic- 
ture. 

Bat I have mentioned only half of the pic- 
ture in size. ‘To the right stretched away a 
great level, with a slight inclination towards 
us, bending down to our feet, where the waters 
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of the East Canada were darkly, largely flow- 
ing, reaching our ears with their conscious 
strength. This stretch of forest was of a pale 
saffron color. There were no evergreens: these 
belonged to the hills at our left. 

Upon this great level rested the sun. Here 
was a blaze of glory, quieted down to a clear 
tinge as the day waned. Can I convey an idea 
of this seene when I say it was the woods in 
_ October? 

Here we rested,.as one can rest under such 
an influence. We could but glance at each 
other, without saying much ; the scene told all 
—we could but see and enjoy. 

All this time we were standing in the road. 
A woodsman came along. Seeing what we 
were doing, ‘‘It.will soon be fall,” he remark- 
ed, Wesaid nota word, and he passed on with 
his thought, We, too, passed on homeward, 


our ways diverging; he to his home and life in 
the woods ; we with the picture and the influ- 
ence, to our own. home, which we reached at 
dusk, bright with lamp-light, and savory with 
the smell of viands. 


, FG, 


ties, 
oo 





DIPTHERIA. 

This disease is fatal to children, and some- 
times to adultes. It is difficult to cure in its worst 
form; hence scores of cases are lost in some 
localities.. We know of a single neighborhood 
in which a hundred children died in one year, 
All remedies, all kinds of doctoring failed. But 
a cure is said to have been discovered in Eu- 
rope. It is the simple application of ice, which 
it is said affords immediate relief, It ie “‘ad- 
ministered in small pieces.” 


<> 
oe 


AUTUMN. 


An hour before, she spoke of things 
That memory to the dying brings, 
And kissed me all the while; 
Then, after some sweet parting words, 
She seemed among her flowers and birds, 
Until she fell asleep, 


’T was summer then; ‘tis autumn now; 

The crimson leaves fall off the bough, 
And strew the gravel sweep. 

I wander down the garden walk, 

And muse on all the happy talk 
We had beneath the limes; 

And, resting on the garden seat, 

Her old Newfoundland at my feet, 
I think of other times. 


tie Bitte 





{Anon 





Light is exhilarating; we should be in it as 
much as possible. How much gayer is the 
day than the night; a bright lamp, than dark- 
ness, 








A clean conscience isan excellent bed-fellow. 


[Written for the Valley Farmer.] 
DIETETICS. 


BY DR. J. B. COLEGROVE,. 
[Concluded from last month.] 


We are slow to recognize or acknowledge 
greatand important truths; especially the evils 
which flow from our own follies. and vices. 
Men go about the streets with loaded stomachs 
and wry faces; they sympathize with one an- 
other concerning their many ills; they declare 
that the ‘weather is very remarkable”; one 
has “a touch of rheumatism,” another has 
“taken a severe cold,” another “was seized 
with @ severe pain in his side,” another “had 
an awfal attack of cholera morbus, and sent 
post-haste for the Doctor”’—when the fact is 
they are all of them gormandizers, and guilty 
before God of having violated the laws of their 
own natures, and of having committed most 
heinous crimes against their own bodies. 

It is impossible that life should not in this 
way be greatly shortened. A great many peo- 
ple do not live one-half their allotted time for 
this very reason. Others drag out a life of 
wretchedness, because they love self-gratifica- 
tion better than good health. 

And the deleterious effects of gluttony are 
not confined to the body, Not only are the 
physical powers prostrated, but the mental 
faculties suffer equally (sometimes more) and 
become deformed by reason of it. With these 
views we must concliode that humanity, in the 
broadest sense of the word, suffers. Civilization 
is impeded, and men in their generations be- 
come more degenerate. God, who alone is om- 
niscient, comprehends the magnitude of these 
evils, 

Now let us, in conclusion, consider some rules 
which ought to be observed by. everybody as 
measures both prophylactic and curative of dis- 
ease, and as promotive of health and comfort, 
mental and physical: 

1. When. you eset down to eat your meal, do 
not forget your liability to take too much, and if 
you wish to avoid this, remember to eat slowly. ° 
Be very deliberate. You are very likely to 
swallow too much; especially if you sat down 
very hungry; and just in proportion to the 
degree of your hunger will] this liability in- 
crease. Therefore, be guarded. 

2,.. Just-as soon as the cravings of hunger are 
satisfied, then stop! Stop short—eat no more, 
You had better a thousand-fold rise feeling that 
you would like, very much, to indulge your ap- 
petite a little furthere-and deny yourself—than 
to run the risk of surfeiting your palate. To 
all the appeals of your host, be firm, do not 
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yield a point;,nor make any excuses to your 
conscience or your judgment, -\ Do just right. 

I have -known.of men, who. weighed the 
amount of food they intended: to eat, and to act 
rigidlypomes rule to eat nomore than. the ra- 
tion they» alldwéd «therselves,:' This ie not 


necessary. Youknow when hunger is appeased; | 


and whew ‘it is; stop there. 
know it unlesa you eat slowly. | know that shis 
is the best rule: 

» 3. Whatishal) the diet be? 1 answer; mins 
ed.’’.. Of the great variety whieh God has given 
as, iiake'a fair and reasonable selection, 

I-khew arman who lived three years on baked 
potato and. salt; with cold water for his! only 
drink, | Hewas a model of. good health; and 
never hada bodily pain or infirmity during the 
wholeitime;:and he often told me that he enjoy- 
ed his living farbetter than subsequently when 
his pecuniary cireomstances were so, much: im- 
proved ‘that-he could indulge in huxurjes. 

Pythagoras excluded beans from the Jist of 
articles which he considered as fit to be eaten. 
We all: know that was foolish, 

Avoid extremes. Iam certain it:is:far less 
importam (if @ little common. sense be) brought 
to bear: upon the’subject) about: what) we eat, 
than Aow much. Let the quality be good, and 
the variety reasonable, but don’t take too much. 

4.: How often ?\,. l know ofino better ‘rule than 
the old: one-''three times a day.”’ | sawa 
statement the other day in a medical journal 
of a man who lived many years with an unusual 
degree of health on one meal. aday. 1 believe 
it. It ds:iatmaterial whether one,::two or three 
meals a day be taken, provided always that you 
do notitake toommuch. Henee mgaid 1 say, 
Avoid Extremes, Butithe gormandizer wil eat 
_ six or eight times a day, and complain on retir- 
ing ‘to bed that: behas a poor appetite.| O what 
a train of evils might be avérted, if people sould 
eat wisely!) «The American system .ot ‘diet ie a 
national orime.. We ought, to remember the 
date of the Roman republic, | It is reeorded of 
them that they became so gluttonious and vile, 
that they acquired a habit of gorging and dis- 
gorging—of eating to their atmost capacity, 
and’ then by inserting the forefinger into the 
pharynx, causing the stomach toexpel ite con- 
tents, and then they returned to repeat the op- 
eration. May not this have been a potent icanse 
of their ultimatedownfali from the high position 
they occupied among the nations of the earth ? 
Will our indulgent Provider, that dispenses His 
blessings so abundantly upon us, smile comple 
cently wpon such things? Believesitmot. Let 


Yet you never will | . 





it rather be borne in mind, that méntal. and phy- 
sical happiness follow the path of obedience to 
fixed laws and moderation; and that reasen has 
been given ns to guide us-in. wisdom and in 
judgment; and. ‘alse that éndividual: vices be- 
come national, sing, which; do not escape the 
vigilant Eye that sees all things and Snerbereth 
never. 


1? © Ce 


LE?TERS FROM LIFE. 
At Home, in the Evening, Sep; 1863. 


DeariC.—Apotber hot day; bas.paseed,.such 
as sometimes ocenrs betweem-the firet and. the 
middle of September, a day that’ you ‘are ‘sur- 
prised’ to fit so hot. There wis'# haze in’ the 
atmosphere; and.the sum was the burning sun 
df{eummer,; But Lenjoved it, the keenest; But 
tew such days may be expected; and they are 
ebaracteristic—1 idstrmmer, with the landscape 
of ‘Autumn ; -all ite ripe, béaring-down’ fruit. 
And this valley ie the bestim theeworld for 
thats. Phe fielde-—the most, barren, the very 
closesteropped are as greép as in June; and 
when you walk over them,” it 18 @ carpet. I 
generally go slip‘shod — anywhere —‘any dis- 
tance; yon ‘vieed not be afraid/to) be eaught 
Hrom home." alt ie a sort-of/indoor-outside— 
the fields, rooms—and the sky (but I will put 
it in the language of another) 
‘And beaven itself ja, now, the roof of Abbey Easaroe.” 
[ALLINGHAM. 

Tt reminds me of the tropics, where people 
live out-doors.. And here, over these fields. and 
insuch weather—though not always hot—I take 
daily strolls, generally to the berry-field—black- 
berry of course. You know’ bat little about the 
poetry of blackberries and blackberry fields.— 

‘bis, such a.sensitive fellow as I, alone enjoy. 
The truth is, people have no time to devote to 
such things. 

The blackberry field’ has paths; and these 
paths have an’ interest.» ‘There have been feet 
walking here, and hands picking, as im all berry 
fields, but partienlarly in this, for it is an un- 
common field (I mean ih its poetical effect) with 
stalks that reach twi¢é!your length above your 
head, sometimes, entirely out of reach; there 
tempting, defying you, and as thick as your 
wrist, and berries accordingly, “Now: and then 
you meet with’ # stamp/ or short butt-log and 
stump, three to four feet in diameter, showing 
the strength of the aoil,sand’ iiviting you to a 
seat; a nice place to.set your dish. 

What berries do you suppose grow on these 
bushes? I dare not tell’you. "But to dee them! 
They are Ethio What strikes you, ie their 
glistening blac ‘eyes! Aid there they hang 
in the sapshine—or hide. .,Could you have seen 
what I saw to-day and. reached, yy ta , and 
get seratched too as-I.did;) you would have had 
berries that. gardens baxe.no business with.— 
[¥ 90 probably remember the berries you and I 
ound ‘in going ont to Springfield, on “the other 
side of the fence, growing out of aw old stone- 
heap. : Well, they wére such berries, only three 
times larger, and long, though very thick, and 
rather uneven, unweildy like—‘ ‘nigger -toes,” as 


Ihave heard them called. | 
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-tel am stodying into the seeret of this.great “Dear Beste: Thete is oansitey that always 
growth; and shall transiersome ot: these bush- pleases me in antumn, besides its general tone, Though 


esto the garden, ,and report. ‘This will, of 
course, destroy dll their poetry—perbaps their , 
growth, But [ can transfer the:soil aled, with 
the permission of the owner, though not the-lo-| 
cality.~ That inclines to thevorth , witha wood 
on+the south side, andi curving! round somewhat 
in the form ofa horseshoe. There: are about 


‘two vacres.. A few hemlock trees:stand in it, |: 


with grass under them+-long,’ hair-like grass, 
smoothed down, as mach as to say, *Hereis a 
nice place to be: take a seat.’ 

Daily lam living: on: these berries+berries 
end eream—-sometimes berries and ‘sugar only ; 
now and then the naked berry alone, that me 
at asingle crush in your mouth. “But,” you 
will say, ‘how is it that-you get such: berries?” 
Yes, andthe berry-field iis but 1a few ‘hundred 
yards from the village; in plaiv, congpieuous 
sight..ob can! lookvinto it. from! the'sanctum:: I 
will tell you, Everybody -here:is picking: ho 
atleast: all the berry ‘pickers. ‘This: is the 
grand secret ; and this is the hold I have upon 
them. When the-berries first ripened; you pad 
to pick halfgreen ones,andi keep them;a day or 
two to ripen, J can .hardly believe my. own 
eyes, when. get to the,field;iand.I go there 
every other day, with great, doubt, and almost 
trembling, so certain I feel, that' some one has 
been ‘there. before, me,, But, no:,, there sbey 
hang. .Somestick up to your sight, in the clear 
sunlight (afternoon, sun), black and, shiny,:,a 
distinct, constrasted black, with the. very,rich- 
neas of the ebon jn it, anda perfect gloss. 

1 brought home eight quarts,to-day ; six ina 
tin bucket, and two in a tin basin, both heaping 
full; ,and ons pphould have, .seen, the sight! 
Like your thumbs, were the fat things. 1 feel 

ea slight, misgiving.as to such lyok,.as though 
the owner ‘had retained, them for, himeelf—and 
here 1 was earrying them, off,;, (I have, felt, 60 
-before in, taking trout ont of a poud, eo great 
was the ‘freight, though the. pond, was. free.) 
Sister-in-law was pleased enough, when I came 
home ;; and she Jaughed that satisfactory laugh, 
that paid almost aé. well as to get the berries— 
for haveI teld you,or not, that ii is one of my 
sweetest, delights to go alter berries? lt is. not 
the berries alone, as jit, is not the, trout alone 
that you are after when you go trout-fishing, as 


a celebrated diving onge said in a most. capital 


article on “Trouting’ jt, is the sun, and, the 
sky, apd the fields, and, your own, idle thoughts 
=rin a word, recreation. 

~ It ia jm this way that law living in these 
September days. ‘Late for berries,’ you. will 
say; but this is a late berry-field. There are 
but.a few more berries, and then October will, be 
here. , That will be al her a different affair. 
October is by. iteelf.». There is mo such other 
month. It is short; that part which, has the 
pictured. jJeaves. .And then comes the dreary 
time, November, December, and, so.along into 
wieter. What changes! What steps from one 
to the other, till at Jast.all is barren and deso- 
late. And here, shall I present you with alet 
ter I just received, appropos of autumn: Itwill be 





a letter in a letter—but hardly a letter from life. 


old, like its predecessog, it really. i¢, new. In. this, I 
am ple to think that what I see;-each flower, 
each Jeaf, the few insects, are all qnotber erop, and 
not the identical one of the old year, The flowers are 
‘the children" of the ‘old flowers: but,"how, aléo old 
thatute)f dh@ we look upon them ds” thé samie that 

pear cach year. | A néw antuinin, then, dnd ‘a new 


| pleasure ;-albjike. the old, but-not the/old.; , 


And, bere, it .is, again,.an absolute; new thing ;, th 
a of the: year;;as when a man. falls, a hero. 

ow rapidly the seasons come! We can hardly ex- 
amine theth befvre they are off, ahd ‘a new one pops 
ib’ upon a's. , isp 

«The footsteps 6fautimn are seen in’ August ; and 
these are sometimes the most touching glimpses; -be- 
cause first glimpses... When, the particular string of 
the mind has. lain,dormant,for; a, twelvemonth, jit, is 
then fully matured for a keen sensation, I remember 
the otlier evening how I was taken in this respect. 
While‘ was lying on’'the lounge, happening to ook 
up, I saw a white reflection against the ceilifg; like 
the réflection,uf; snow. It seemedyenactly like: it— 
Imade by, the moonlight shining upon ithe white fence, 
just painted. It, was the old picture ef ether winters; 
early snows, When thie air, was not yét cold, only cvol 
and‘clear, You remember such early ‘snows. They 
are like early flowers; ‘the fitst spring flower, that is 
sure to startle you, ‘whether you: ex pect ‘to ‘see: it or 
pot. | With me,as with ydu, jity ia thrtpoommpuestof 
household wild: flowers, the hepatica; yet a6 rare; 
dainty as the finest exotic. a 

Aututnn has alwaysbeen my special delight. Tt is 
so, I believe, with most people, Why?" Because the 
prevailing sentiment ofthe heart is sadness)’ | This 
is ‘perhape'not encouraging’; but it is true.! Metan- 
choly:; pleases; the very’ word pleases... Phere ere 
those however to whom the rustle of the leayes-+walk+ 
ing ankle-deep among them—is. too severe, as, some 
people cannot hear; thunder, nor . widerreaching 
thought, ' It oppresses them too much.” 


I haye,just finished a dish of berries, rich, 
ripe, all ripe, ; They are plenty, (with me and 
the sister-Jn-law—she live# below, I above,)— 
plenty, as, blackberries, as the saying. is, 

It is ten o'clock in the evening. . The south 
wind is up, and pouring in through the partial- 
ly raised windows, It is a fine wind, playing a 
low, melody, and fanning (80, it.seems). the 
bright stars; for. there is not a cloud, thoigb 
the wind is quite brisk... It. is a night to walk 
in, and enjoy goed breathing, , Great Orion ig 
about.to.rise in.the East, The seven sisters are 
well up, leading him on, How delicate is this 
couasliaiede (the pleiads). with yet'the great 


}| centre in it, 


(Glittering like @ swarm of.fire-flies tangled in a ail- 
yer braid. _ , LIBRARY SON. 
Very pretty, but bardly worth the constellation, 

The wind is playing on; and #0 is, a violin, 
some distance off ; there is a hop dance intown, 
An indistinct murmur, of voices-and.. music 
comes with the wind; and the voices are in- 
creasify, 80 no more to-night, 

Next Day Have 1. wearied, you. with au- 
tumn?., So it is—the writing isp dull affair; 
but the original.is never dull... The day is hot- 
ter than yesterday.,,.We are pow getting the 
“dust” of dog days, that havebad so much rain. 
A few evenings since (two) there was frost.. A 
few of the vineileaves were'nipt. And now they 
are bitten by the sun... j 

The south wind has gonedown—just dropped 
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asleep—and ean hear (so still is the air) the 
tap of the oon and the talk of voices, 
though quite distant, The slightest chirp be- 
comes audible, You can almost hear the bee- 
tles and the. crickets as they slide under the 
clods ; the eun.is too much for them... Now the 
avping.compe,good. The wind partially took 
it down the ether day. . But it is ‘taut’ iff; 
and how it tempers the light in this great heat. 

The w have been trowbling me somewhat 
of late. Sometimes a yellow et will be 
humming round when I am taking my meals, 


and will even get intothe dish, intending, Ieup- 


pose, to share the blackberries with me, though 
thie sugar is the most he iv after. If 1 drive 
him, he wilbinstantly return. He persists in it, 
as if he wanted to show fight. And such a knight 
I don’t like too near, especially to play. with. 
I bave no flies to deal with when I am busy 
with. him, 

But the hornets with the white feet! I per- 
mit them to’ become domesticated. Once in a 
while I find them in my bed. ‘This I don’t like 
so well; and sodoesn’t Mr, Hornet, He grum- 
bles—and.so I let him out—often with consid- 
erable trouble, having to light the candle, tor [ 
never surrender my bed to any Sir Knight; a 
tilt first, ' But-we are friends, the hornets and I; 
though the flies are a different ‘aaa A pleas- 
ant, innogent. domestic is the fly; but a little 
too familiar, But I am not troubled much with 
flies. They rage below, where they areslaugh- 
tered without merey. I had a poison- paper, 
but that scatters the corpses too much ; the floor 
was strewed with victims. So I burnt my pa- 
_ per, and gave the flies a chance for a natural 
death ; which, I presume, means starvation or 
frost. But the frost haw little to do with flies; 
they will swarm as as ever the next day. 

This is a ead, sad world, my dear C. I saw 
it the other evening ; there isa good chance for 
that among the multitude of hop-pickers, a med- 
ley of all castes of characters. You find the 
most res ble, ‘and the least respectable.— 
There is a great opportunity for flirting, partic- 
ularly evillngs, when they assemble in the 
great ball-rooms, with their many side-rooms 
and recesses.’ Away from home, More freedom 
is erijoyed ;.and bere .you can read poor human 
nature to your heart's satisfaction ; and its ach- 
ing too.’ There is one thistle here that pricks 
various ways. As all assemble at these places; 
your own objet, it may be, is ineluded. You 
don’t know but there may be liberties taken, as 
is the privilege of this pestiferous dancing ; and 
who knows but conquests may be made, your 
affection alienated ; for I tell you thereis no such 
place’as thie to finesse and intrigue. Here the 
shrewdest libertines are, as well as the moat re- 
spectable men, Such are hop-dances,.* 

Bat T’keep aloof from these places, Notbut 
that I sometimes call to hear the music, and 
_ take ‘a look at the faces and the various charac- 
ter; for this ie @ great study, full of interest.— 
But you soon 'beeome too conspicuous—and 
awkward at last. I could give you a recital of 
things—shall probably by and by—that you 
would hardly credit, there isao mach scheming, 
and’ such results, almost always unfortunate. 


But when you are-interested yourself—the mat- 
ter then comes home. 

She has gone hop-picking also—eeveral miles 
distant, ¢ is therefore, doubtless, one of the 
crowd that nightly congregate in the neighbor- 
hood—tor, like other girls of ber age, she likes 
to dance—in.a word, likes to show herself. I 
forgive her, for I know. how hard it is to over- 
come such things. Flattery is eweet, especial 
to the young, but more especially to young gir 
—so I trust to the course of events. 

You will say, ‘Has it:come to this?’ We 
will see, For two: weeks | have not seen: her; 
and I find there is a vacuum; | I have asked.me 
the question, how would it be if the two weeks 
were two years? ‘There have been threats of 
tthe kind—and they have had their effect—of a 
nature with the ‘‘vacuum.”? _But-why write here 
when the thermometer is at 90°, and tending 
upward?. 1 will turn and listen to the insects, 
broiling in the fields. There is the clear note 
of the grasshopper—‘shrill” it is called; and 
now-that I think of it, chanticleer is sounding 
hig horn, having Leen all the while busy (sound- 
ing) through the heat, no one heeding. 

The air is still. Ie#n hear the smal! hum of 
the minute insects that sway to and fro in little 
swarms near the window. This is their gala 
day, short—bat then they are ephemeral. 

ere and there a thistle-down, like an eye, 
is moving along, slowly, steadily, as if delighted 
with the view of thinge—sometimes far in the 
sky, a mere epeck, like a star, and stationary, 
so great is the distance, so that it really seems 
a star. The suv illaminesite'wings. The great 
orb also gives a’twinkle to the brook, in plain 
sight from my window. 

Next Day:~The day is “‘sombre’’ (vide Jane 
Eyre) with rain from the south-east; yet it is 
warm. In the midst of June, nothing could 
look more'like summer than this 18th day of 
September. I am Juxuriating in the novelty ; 
not only to-day, butdaily, so different is thesea- 
son from other seasons. What tricke nature 
will sometimes engage in. 

This rain will cut off hop-picking, which is 
very near at an end; and it will send some of 
the people home.’ Iam not'sorry for it, though 
I presume many are, which reminds meof your 
letter. Yes, I am “in love” (if you wish to 
have it so), and with this girl—child, as I 
call her to myself; but not yet in her presence ; 
for I am not eure she would bear it. Iam not 
ashamed of the sentiment; nor would you be, 
if you saw the object thdt inspires it. She is as 
tauch'a flower in its yg beauty, as ever 
grew ina garden; and that a human flower. 
And'shall I not have affection for sucha flower 
when’ I'am permitted to love to my heart’s .con- 
tent, any common flower—and make eves a 
nosegay out of it.” But a-nosegay of this flow- 
er !—that will talk 'to you—-a living, breathing 
one, of your own ‘kind, breathing really fre- 
grance. Sach is’ her breath. Her voice at 
times shdes, 80 quietly. it seems but the breath- 
ing of a flower. This must be the language of 
flowers. 

‘lam playing as usual with my fancy. But 





really, there is the sweetness of the truth of it, 
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that is worth all the flowers. They*aredold; 
she is warm; she is actual, I go to visit her; 
: ee soon qr eco godess mail 

shall see, is her bright eye, is 
thing. Her eye radiata all; ‘you a a 
that alone, yet are looking at all.. I see her 
walking witha half-vanished smile, as if : 
with the thought, and thinking of 11 her way. 
She glides ‘when she walks (have I told you 
that before? I am afraid I am constantly re- 

ating mysel lides slowly, deliberately, ae 
f afraid it would jar the sweet thought—or 
rather, it walks itself, so easy is the motion, 80 
true! And she knows nothing of this walk; no 
one has-ever told her. it grows out of her like’ 
her smiles and her voice. And no one, I stp’ 
peasy tes it as fully as Ido. I must 
ord of this heart, and lam. Rivals I fear 
—though I have been annoyed this way. e 
loves—so it seems--to aunoy me, “And then 
her bright eye sparkles more than ever: wicked 
is the light in it then. Would you like this? 
I don’t like it ; but then I do not careseriously ; 
it does not disturb my sleep. 

Am I deseribing to you rather fancifully? 
Iam not. Every one sees as I do— 

“They see, as I seo, mine is the fairest.” 
[@x0. MEREDITH. 

I have taken pains to ascertain (and could 
not help eee if I hadn’t) that she is all that I 
have described her—a perfect blonde of a flow- 
er; and yet brunettes used to be my fancy. I 
have no objection yet to a brunette. But this 
white lily!—it rules my garden. - Heaven 
knows it may rule my home soon—soon — 
This word is—fatal, I was going to say. The 
thought of immediate possession! What we 
want much, we want immediately. And that 
the prize is within reach, ready, waiting to be 
enjoyed, and with the same pleasure! thie hag 
ite effect. And this effect is daily, constan 
stronger as the time approaches ; what time 
Tears are sometimes shed (by her) if doubt is 
thrown on the ion, but I never yet could 
make out that there was any decided prospect 
for ion. I certainly never gave her any 

sitive encouragement. But she is ignorant 
(conipenatbvalety and I must make allowance. 
And even here, there is great danger—ignorant 
as a flower or a bird | just ignorant enough to be 
affectionate—to be fully deceived; for love is buta 
deception, a glamoar thrown around the getual. 
She is in this moudin this mood when she sings 
to herself, generally. by snatches, sometimes a 
low melody, sometimes the most plaintive in 
the world, when ina sad mood; when the ek 
of love is darkened—then to.see the attempts at 
griety'! which she exhibits (ateuch times) when 

am present. This is the most touching thing 
Ihave yet. witnessed, And how long will a 
man witness sucha thing? It is notin buman 
nature. to do.so; at least not in mine.. And 
then when the cloud ie dispelled, the sun shines 
all the clearer—in fact, it cannot shine withont 
these clouds. Love is a plant 

“That most with eutting grows.” 
(DANIEL. 


Have I. said enough? I will give yon cir- 


Yj unlucky summer. 


generalities I have indulged in. Most affection- 
oy, ; ' Beeser. 
- P. 3.—T hate postscripts, but mitst tell you 
Lthat the worst storin of the season. is just now 
floo everything. Weare about be- 
il wned out. Tothe right and Jeft of the 
house the current is pouring ; the gutter is but 
‘a drop, long since overflowed ; and the road re- 
minds you of Venice, only the waters are in 
billowy motion. Pedestrians are at their wit’s 
end, the few that are compelled to be out. 

My awning iedown. The wind took hold of 
one end, and in a moment it was over the roof. 
There it lay, letting a volume of light in: when, 
with a crash, it came back over the window, 
Jeaving mein total darkness. But I have lit 
the lamp, for I am determined to photograph 
this*by some light or other. It is nearly night, 
and here, like a great witg, the looseved cloth 
keeps flapping, now against the window, and 
now on the roof. 

It is night, dark as pitch ; the little moon is 
of no consequence. There is the strength of a 
flood abroad, and you know not what may hap- 
pen. The creek is a, river, boiling, driving, 
spreading out into the fields; and, between it 
and the wind, there is, an uncertainty, that 
makes you feel somewhat as the people in the 
time of the delage must have felt. 


Chink ! goes.a light, struck by the awning: 
it-was, however, a broken one. This wing will 
be flapping its nightmare all-night. There is 
no chance ip the storm of putting it up, or tak- 
ing down either. 

I have just returned from the cellar, where 
everything is being turned over. There is wa- 
oA a Nlaaat The well, says some one, is 
full. 

Yesterday the tinmen were here securing the 
roof, where it leaked when itrained hard. Thev 
made it ‘doubly sure.” To-night it leaks; and 
the old sound of dripping in the basin is agree- 
able again. It is an uncommon rain—a genu- 
ine equinoctial, happening a fewdays before the 
time. 

An hour later.—A {few stars are out—friendly 
little things! They say the sky is.all right yet. 
They are brighter ihanever, fairly dancing with 
light. -As for the few household flies, they are 
mute, 80 the lamp seems to stare; stock-still 
is its , a6 if listening in blank astonish- 
ment, woe to the world.at large. residing 
in this belt of latitude. The apers will teem 
with aceidents that are’ now belp enacted.— 
This is the second great flood ; it Cas been an 
I see ] have concluded this 
letter with what IT commenced my other-+a 
storm, 





Impulse, like the ostrich, rushes into difficul- 
ty, leaving ite weak: parte exposed. » 

So. great. ie habit, the greatest men of the 
world have not yet fully comprehended it. It 
is the lever that moves the world. 


A woman for affection ; 





cumstances by!and by, incidents, instead of the 


A man for protection. 
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‘Diiniel Boone, a famous back-woodsman 
and trapper, was boro4nVirginia, United States. | 
At an early. period of bis life he emigrated to 
North Carolina} buat his love'of the wilderness 
not bein om 4 gratified there, he'planned 
an ex pediti n into Kentucky, then almost un- 
Known, On fhe 17th of June! 1769; along with | 
five companions, he reached the Red river, north | 
of the Kentucky.» Boove,; however,..was cap-'| 
tured by the Indians, but escaped, and accident- 
ally falling in with bis brother, who had pur- 
sued his track, they’ lived’ together in a cabin 


4 vada , DANIEL BOONE. yf 
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. We give an embellishment in 

+, this issue, for the benefit. of the 
Misc ‘tittle oves’’ of the Home Circle. 

my We may, from time to time con- 

tinue to give them» some such: » 
interesting and instructive illus- 
trations in the ensuing numbers 
ofour journal. ; 

The). portrait, ‘represents the 

great: path-finder, Daniel Boone, 

and in another part of the pic- 

ture he. is standing on a height 

of the Cumberland Mountains 
pointing out to-his: friends the 
«i» paradise of old Kentucky. 
during the whole winter.’ Tn'May, 1770, Boone’s 
brother went home; and Boone himself was eft 
alone in'the ‘perilous forest. 1h July, his*bro- 
ther returfied, and after exploring a considera- 
ble portion’ of thé country, they returned in 177) 
to Caroling, determined to emigrate with’ their 
familiés ‘to Kentucky; but the attempt proved 
unsuccessful. Shortly after, Boone was engaged 
as the agent of a Carolina company, in purchas- 
ing the’lands on the south side of the Kentucky 
riverj where, in 1775, He!built‘a fort on the Bite 
now oceupied by the town ‘of \Boonesborough. 
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In, 177?) the | place: wha twied eters (by a 
swarm of Indians, ae however, fall to cap- 
ture it. On the 8th of ja a 1718, a ~ third 
a was made by 450 ‘ Officered’b 
Canadian Frenchmen, * In spite ‘of ‘Tepeated’ 


saults, thelittlegarrison of 50,.men setat defiance 
ite enemies, who were at length obliged to retire, 
and never aftewards ventured to besiege the place. 
‘After many skirmishes and encounters with the 
Indians, Boone temoved in 1798 to Upper'Louis- 
jana; where. the Spanish authorities gave him a 

grant of 2,000 acres of land, He ‘gettled with 

is children and followers at. Charette, vn. the 
Missouri river, beyond the inhabited limite of 
the eyuntry, where he followed his favorite oceu- 
pation of ‘ranting’ and trapping ‘bears till -his 
death, which occurred in 1822 Boone was one 
of the most adventurous of 4ll those *pionéers 
Of civilization” to Whose coutdge, enduranée and 
skill America owes so much, 


>. 





- Dakine Coip.—The:season ‘is: upon, us when 
people are’ taking’ colds’ There are ‘but “few 


comparatively: that know the princi plea Of tar |, 


‘king ¢ol.* Doctors do} andiit is seldom they 
have acold. Thesecret is: avoid great changes 
gf the weather, ftom heat to cold. If’your 
clothing is nét:snfficient when the change takes 
place—which i is 60 very apt in the fall—change 
ar.add. more. This is trouble, Ay! and it.is 
the trouble that 80 often causes the difficulty— 
with those Who know. The’ trouble is'dif offset 
against the cold. 

‘Now, who knowing this; "ive., by: keeping it 
a uniform, temperature, through, change, of clo- 
thing, &c.,.will, permit ,bimeselt to. be afflicted 
for-weeks, often for months, and sometimes for 
4 whdle Wihter?” For the péradti who ‘does Hide 
know. how. to prevent taking cold, is pretty eure 
not to know how to cure it. The cute is—pre- 
‘Yebtion, .“Welhitah after You have got’ the’cold; 


for:thea'a person: is. very susceptible. 
! CL pe pene SH ee 


‘THE DREARY DAY?) 
1 So dreary -is the day,» 
It seems the sun will never shine again. 
J » All faces are in. gloom——all hearts, 
T hear the brook—es droary as the day ; 
The silence pf th the bird—as dreary too, + 
And over all the dreary rain, 
‘With shrouds of mist. 


And when I think upon: the gloom,, 
And know there is @ sun 
', Shining beyond, and that it soon’ 
~ ‘Will meet us face to fuce, 
: And give’ new music to the brook, 
Song to the bird, and happiness to man— 
The gloom ‘is not so deep, ‘nor dark + 
There is a “silver lining” tothe cloud. 


And will I never learn the truth” 
Whieh'sortow teachés—hope in distress ? 
I'tnerve me for the’ task, 
And never. more despair. 
There ever is a stn béyond,' shining— 
Or striving to shine—for’ us, 
The sunlight is the earth’s— 
The light of early days, 
Which never fades, but, meets : 
The later, dimmer.Jight. of. life, 
Until that light, is Jost in the great, shroud of death, 
Whose sun 18 Heaven beyond. PG, 
shal tgs gel 
‘“Avruwy, Night is ‘the soleil time. “Th 
autump, day is, The hunter is now, tempted 
abroad by the grouse,,and the pink-legged game 
birds whistling in brakes.and buckwheat stub- 
ble. Snipes ig6 ihO@warhis> | A few afternoons 
sinée, towards ‘dusk, I) saunteréd sever an/old 
pasture, whenva flock of-snipes' rushed whistling 
pastawne, «They continued wheeling above the 
«closely-croppied field in hong circles, repeating 
theirdlight,-whieh deseribed in form a figure 4. 
‘Phus* they ‘kept. cyphering) with one: figures 








| semetimes would add.@ eypher—till dark, when 





Excess oF Apperit#!—Great dbesity ‘is’ un- 


favorable to,thought;) not. because the person is. 


fat (Dr: Johnson’ and’ many others were tliat), ; 


~ because , fat. persons generally are great.eat-|drawn. them together. 


they settled. with one:dceord upon the grout, 
exactly attbe intersection of the figure. ‘Phey 

flown close, densely, close, as if night bad 
I had almost/ feared, ‘in 


ers,’ aud ‘b have; therefore, a pressure of blood in'the indistinct wwilighty they. might.accidental ly 


ty “yeins., Chie stupifies ;, disposes {6 torpor. 


So the blood presses: upon a-wound , and thereby 


excites it. When a corpulent petéoti uses the 
“date” food, ie another per¥on,” thére “will be the 
ame ~eflect asi. with the other person, without 
iny riecessary diminution 6f fat: Bat ‘thea 
elite would not; be. gratified in, such a case. 
atidthat the® true epicure eannot endure. ne 
“migh a’ ebith nal i the ge see 
t 19 
ne is kes us sat mi cha a ute 
ie Pin other uc: 
+ el (fh 






Coessess ficol tol Sucites fuck 


hit me. I left them-thereimiththe night.) ¥.G 

}/Eich Mag «aw cbwpevwvas.+What- agrees 
‘best with us, is best for us. People are different, 
atid hence different treatment is:wecessary ; dil 
ferent’ in detail,«the maiw principles are the 
sane Ali men are disposed to hate, to lave’; 
yet'some: bate more thanthey» love; soule Jove 
move than : they hate; because the one principle 
-predothi nates in the one; the otlier inthe other. 
Hence, people mustibe their own judges; their 
judgihent based upon their éxperiences * 
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TREATMENT OF CROUP. 
Hall’s Journal of Health sayex Croup is an 


inflammation of the inner sutface'ct the wind- |’ 


pipe. Inflammation implies heat; and that heat 
must be subdued, or the patient will inevitably 
die. If prompt efforts ‘are made to cool the 
parts in case of an attack of croup, relief will 
be as prompt as it is surprising aod delightful. 
All know that cold applied to a hot skif cools 
it, but all do not as well know and understand 
that hot water applied to an inflamed skin will 
as certainly cool it off. Hence the application 
of ice-cold water with linen cloths, or of almost 
boiling water with woolen flannel, 'is very effi- 
cient in the cure of croup. Take two or three 
pieces of woolen flannel.of two, folds, large 
enough to cover. the whole throat:and upper 
part of the chest; put these in a pan of water 
as hot as the hand can bear, and keep it thus 
hot, by adding water from a@ boiling tea kettle 
at hand; let two or three of the flannels be in 
the hot water all the time, and one on the throat 
all the time, with a dry flannel covering the wet 
one, so as to keep the heat in to some extent; 
the flannels should not be so wet when put on 
as to dribble the water, for it is important to 
keep the clothing as dry as possible, and keep 
up the process until tae doctor comes, or until 
the phlegm is loose, the child is easier, and be- 
gins to fall asleep ; then gently wrap adry flan- 
nel over the wet one which is on, eo as to cover 
it up entirely, and the child is saved. When it 
wakee up, both flannels will be dry.” 
A NIGHT SCENE. 

A thunder shower in October! Such a phen- 
omenon bas just passed (it is evening) with. a 
heavy crash. » Within five minutes four suc- 
cessive bolts have been thrown. ‘There were ho 
rolls between, fore or aft. The first intimation 
was a crash, as if the heavens in anger had 
crushed the earth. In the midet of the storm 
(there was no wind and the drops came straight 
down) the moon shone, and is now behind a 
cloud, lining ite edge with the whitest silver.— 
What a happy night-cloud to have so bright a 
lining of beams from the invisible sun! and re- 
flected by his own tair consort, 

The storm is over; but it seems not like a 
thunder storm. There was no play of light- 
ning;\ Only four blinding flashes. The clouds 
have fied (what a calm!) and revealed. the 
“glory of the heavens.” The moonlight is ly- 
ing on) the October woods: you can see the 
very tinge of the season. You can also hear 
the autumn insects; but not many; the heavy 
frost a few nighte since was hard upon thein.— 
But some still remain ; a multitude of little folk 
to cheer the degolation. F.G. 








Domestic’ Department. 
Macarnoons.--These little cakes are much admired, 
and.are a very agreeable additivun to the dessert.— 
The following is a receipt for preparing them: To a 
quarter of a pound of sweet almonds, take four tes- 
spoonfuls of orange*fiower water, the whites of six 
eggs, and one pound of sifted white sugar. Blanch 
the almonds; (remove the brown skin), and pound 
them with the orange-flower water, or some. of the 
white of an egg; then whisk the whites of the eggs 
and add them gently to the almonds. It is important 
that these two ingredients should be carefully added, 
or they will “oi?” or separate. ‘Sift the sugar into the 
mixtare until the whole forms a paste, not too stiff to 
drop upon white paper, which should be placed in a 
tin, of on a plate, and the whole baked in a slow 
oven till done. 


To Conn Barr.—Most of the corn beef bought of 
hig aes dealers is so much impregnated with salt as 
to be unrelishable, and sometimes uneatable, by com- 
mon jaws. The best way isto do your own curing, 
which may be satisfactorily aceomplished as follows: 
To eight gallons of water add two pounds of brown 

ar, one quart of molasses, four ounces of saltpetre, 
and fine salt until it will flont an egg. Then pur- 
¢hase your own beof, fresh from the butcher, and im- 
merece. It will keep for months, and be tender and 
toothsome. 





Harp Gisexnsneap.—Two pounds flowr, one-half 
pound butter, one pint molasses, one-fourth poand su- 
gat, one ounce ginger, one-half teaspdonful of cream 
of tartar. 


Conn Gaippte Caxss.—Almost every one is inter- 
ésted now in knowing how to make corn cakes most 
palatable, since so much more of it will be used in 
these straightened times.. The following is said to be 
an excellent receipt; Scald at night half the quantity 
of meal you are going to use, mix. the other witheold 
water, haying it the consistency of thick batter ; add 
a little salt and set it to rise; it will need no yenst. 
¥n the morning the cakes will be light and crisp. 


Conw Cixe.—Take one pint! of‘ corn meal, one 
quart of sour milk, four eggs well beaten, two tabie- 
spoonfuls of sugar, and soda enough to sweeten the 
milk. Mix all well together, and bake in pans. To 
have any corn cake with eggs light, the eggs must be 
well beaten, 


+ Unrenmentep Brasap.—This keeps moist longer 
than bread made with yeast, and is sweeter and more 
digestible. The brown bread made in this way is 
particularly recommended for dyspepties. Take four 
pounds of flour, half an ounce svoirdupoise of muri- 
atic acid, the same of carbonate of soda, about a quart 
of water: first mix the soda and flour well together 
by rubbing ina , pour the acid into the water and 
stir it we er; mix it woll together to the re- 
quired consistency and bake in a hot oven immediate- 
ly. If instead of flour unbolted meal, should be used, 
take three pounds of meal, half an ounce avoirdupoise 
of muriatic acid, the same of carbonate of boda, and 
water enough to make it of s proper consistency; mix 
in the same way. 


Gium yor Reapy Use—To any quantity of glue 
use commun whisky instead of water; put both to- 
gether in « bottle, cork it tight and set it away for 
three or four days, when it will be fit for use without 
the application of heat.. Glue thus prepared will keep 
for years, and it is at all times fit bor use, except in 
very cold weather, when it should be set in warm wa- 
ter = rey Py Xgl eee tn of the hag 

getting t by the glue mou 
Oe orca wes hie veudl with the cover fitted t 
on the ontside, to prevent the of the spirit by 
evaporation. A strong solution of isi: made in 
same manner, is an excellent cement for leather. 
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Change in Club Rates: 
One Dollar a Year. 


The price of éverything has s0' advanced, that we 
find that we cannot afford to publish the Farmer at 
our former Club Rates. Even at one dollar a year, 
we cannot more than make both ends meet, Paper, 





presswork, office-rent, labor, all are enormously high, 
and it requires a large list of subscribers to pay the 
expenses of publishing such a journal as the Vaturr 
Farmer. be 

With the large amount of money now in cireulation, 
we know our readers will not. hesitate in remitting 
ONE DOLLAR FOR THE FARMER. FOR ONE 
YEAR, and particularly when we assure them it can- 
not be afforded at a less sum. ° 

At the high prices of all farm commodities, money 
is. plenty in the country, and we expect a large ac- 
Every subscriber has 
and we 
shall esteem it a great favor if our present patrons 


cession to ourlist of readers. 
neighbors who ought to read the “Farmer,” 


will interest themselves in inducing their neighbors 
to subscribe. All new subscribers remitting before 
December Ist, will receive the December number free. 
We would also particularly request those of our 
present readers whose subscriptions expire with the 
next (December) number to 
RENEW THEIR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
at onee, a8 they will then loge no time in getting the 
January bumber. No numbers age sent after a sab- 
scription expires, unless renewed. 

Friends of Agriculture Send along 
your ames and Grecnbe sks for 1864, 
and we pledge ourselves to. make the Vater Farn- 
BR more than ever valuable and interesting, 





_Mapison Co. (Iuu.) Farn,—This fair was held at 
Edwardsville. We understand that it was better at- 
tended than in former years. "We spent a short time 

. there, and gave the people in attendance as short talk. 
The best exhibition was in the horse department, 
though Mr. W. C. Flagg, W. J. Barnsback, and 
some othéré, ‘had fine’ collections of fruit. Mr. Mil- 
ler, of Alton, had some splendid specimens of Cataw- 
ba. Mrs. W. J. Barnsback had a knitting machine 





on exhibition, which she put in operation for our 
benefit. With it, if we recollect aright, she can knit 
a pair of stockings in fifteen, minutes. It is a won- 
derful invention, and must make stockings cheap 
when yarn beéomes cheaper. Mrs. B. says that she 
readily learned to work upon it, and would not part 
with it. 

Could not the Fairs of this Bociety be held near the 
junction of the railroads a few miles below Altoh? The 
exhibition there could be made to rival that of St. 
Louis. All Alton would turn out, and a good part 
of st. Louis. Get up a Joint Stock Company gentle- 
men, prepare your grounds, and have one of the 
best Exhibitions in the State. 





Stream Cuntivation.—We take great pleasure in 
calling attention to the card of Con, C. W. Sauapex, 
of Paducah, Ky., which appears in another column of 
our journal, Our readers are conversant. with the 
subject there detailed, having been set forth in the 
articles on Steam Cultivation, recently published in 
our columns. We commend the subject to their con- 
sideration. 


Tiuuo01s State Fain.—From all we can learp, the 
Illinois State Fair at Decatur was a complete suc- 
cers. We were prevented by sickness in our family 
from attending. There was an initiense crowd of 
spectators present, making it a success financially, 
and the number of exhibitors in all classes was large. 
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STEAM CULTIVATION. 
tian & GARD. 1: as 
fo CAPITALISTS OR MANUFACTURERS OF STEAM MA- 
’ b+ SOC Oginery. 32078 ha 

‘The importasice of the/application of steam to agri- 
culture bas never been so strikingly apparent as at 
the present period in the bistory of our country, For 
when we take into Consideration that “grim war” Hus 
taken from the vineyard the keeper, from the field thé 
laborer, and commanded them to go! forth to'de bat- 
tle, and, whence, alas, but too few will ever again 
rctarn to their peaceful avocations upon the farm, and 
thus led¥ing ‘the ‘vast agricultural regions of the great 
west almost destitute of laborers, we ard the better 
enabled to understand the present need of applying 
the iron arms and fingers of steam machinery to the 
common labors of the farm, Indeed, the brass ‘and 
iron muscles of the steatm engine must ‘fill the mighty 
vacuum in field labor which the present’war has vc- 
casioned, “ pany a 

‘therefore, the party who will’ xow introduce a pras- 
tical tent of Hing the soil ‘by'steam” must real- 
ize' a fortane, the cértaibty and magnitude ‘of which 
it will require no spécidl gift of prophecy té foretell: 

ret ey about completed my experiinents, in 
which' Phave ‘been éngaged for the ‘past three yeare, 
upon the rotary principle of plowing, sowing and har- 
rowing by steam,as well as in that of the Rotary 
Drronite Michine which is to be operated by the en- 
gitie 6f the steam plow, I am fully satisfied of the 
complete success of my system of steam cultivation 
is now only a question of time and capital; and of 
whieh I think t can convince any party baving any 
knowledge of me@Batics. 

But lackiog the necessary capital for the building 
of my machinery and its introduction into use, I now 
desire to associate;my self witheome enterprising capi- 
talist, or with some established machine manulactory, 
who is willing to advance thé means reyuisite to the 
buildipg and interdneins of the steam plow and its 
Varigis connections, 
she? are PROPOSITION. . 
,oThe proposition I~have to make to either of the 
parties above mentioned is this, Viz: If the capithligt 
will advance $7,000 wherewith I may proceed to build 
and complete my first svt of machinery, T will assign to 
bim an equal one, balf interest,jn Kd present patent 
and in the patents of all subsequent im pruvents which 
I may make pron both the Steam Plow and the Djteb- 
ing Macties~ And’ in doing this f wilhguarantee ‘to 
bith the sigcess of my plans; asd to secure ‘which I 

\j) exectite'to Hin’ a mortgige on my plantation of 

48 acres—finely iimproved—24 inilés below Paducah, 
ott the Obio river,.gnd on all the stock, farty imple- 
ments abd petrooil peoperty theréto in any “wise” per- 
tatning, the Gash Valiation Of whi about $13,000, 
Tis mortgage shall be based upon these express con- 
ditions, viz : piss said madchiwe fail to perfitm 
in the pridti¢al ani satisfactory matiher reptesented, 
then, on the Ist day\ofiMNovember, 1864: I am buund 
16 pay back the $7,000 with -interdst.6 per cents \trom 
tite of transaction, Bubtshonld it, prove positively 
saccessful in ite operations, said mortgage to be! an: 
huligd, Gnd the $7,000-ad vanced to/entitle. him to the 
ybul one-half interest in the enterprise as aforesaid. 
‘And for the future I to plned! thy: tie sud inventions 
aguinst hie capital and the profite arising therefeom 
tu the full extent of thematentapto be equally divided. 
rye any manufactur r who will agree, tw build the 

schinery and furnish me with $2,500 cash to pay my 
dngidental expenses attending its coustruction and 





introduction before thé public, I will give alike in- 


dep st, and execufe a like mortgagé on the aforesaid 


Property=binding myself to pay back the $2,500 and | 
él o alk rte bork Hote, with We bata here and 
athe same time as above mentioned... | 

gq: he best of reference Will bé given, an full, partie- 
{i#s communicated with plans, Phy lettet addressed 
to me at Paducah, Ky . CG. W. Savapeg. 
‘Ashland FargipMovsitehi1868) wie! .09 aosihe’ 


Nt loW rater: 


“o2t] 3 bist 


» ARES TREE! 


. . .% 7 wees 
' LOO NURSERY, 


od Wty ON! TL, COLMAN CO}. Proprietors, 

Desire to inform their customers and the public that 

they have an unusually large and fine stock, at 
Wholesale and Retail, of 


Fruit): Shade, and i Ornamental 





_ Trees and Plants, , 
Par WRI Prey Hill KI LOW, v9 acobnse Of ithe 
hard times. - 
Examine our Prices. 
APPLE: TREES, Hach. Hund 
6 to 8 feet, extra fine, $0.20 $15.00 
PEACHES, best kinds, * *0.20 15.00 
PEA Rs, 
Standards, best kinds, 0.50 40.00 
Dwarfs, ss 0.50 40.00 
CH PRRIES, 
Stand, ang dwf, -“ 0.40 30,00 
APRICOT and NECTARINE, 
Splendid trees, first class, 0.40 
UINCE, 
Angers, Orange and Portugal, fine, 40 30.00 
GOOSEBERRIES, Each. Doz. Hund. 


Strong plants; | 6.10 1.00 6.00 
RED and WHITE. CURRENTS, 
2 10 


1.00 8.00 

BLACKBERRIES, 
Lawton, Dorchester and White, 1,00 4.00 
RASPBERRIES, 
Six or more kinds, 1.00 5.00 
RHUBARB, 
Linnpens, and other fine sorts, 2.00 10.00 
STRAWBERRIES, * Hund. Thous. 
Wilson's’ Albany, Triomphe de 

Gand, -Fillmore, &e, $1.50 $8.00 
Longworth’s and Downer’s Pro- , 
©" life, and Other fine sérts, 1.50 6.00 
ASPARAGUS PLANTS, 
large Purple Top, 2 te 8 years, 1.00 8.00 
GRAPES, 
Catawba and Isabella, 8.00 . 5000 


Letters of inquiry promptly answered. For further 
particulars, address N. J. COLMAN &€'CO.; 
ive St..Lonis, Mo. 


E. H. BE. JAMESON, WM. H. MANTZ. 
JAMESON & MANTZ, 
Commission ‘and Produce Merchants, 
No. 4 Olive Street, near. Main, St. Louis, 
Consignments of all kinds of Produce, Flour, Bacon, 
Pork, * Lard, rn, Oats, Potatoes, Apples, Onions, 
Butter, Cheese, K ggg P ried. Frnite,, ete. ete,.solicited, 
SPECIAL ATTENTION PAID TO THE SALE OF TOBACCO. 

. [oct.2t] 








Webster Nursery. 
30,000 APPLE TREES, 3 and 4 years, includ- 
ing all the leading varieties for Western Calture. 
$70 per 1000.;-  $40.per 500.  °$10-per 100. 

' Also, a Jarge assortment of : 
PEAR, CHERRY. PEACH, PLUM, APRICOT 
GRAPE VINES, SMALL FRUITS, 

EV ERGREENS, ‘SHRUBS, “&. 
Address;" * : 
oS, J, KELLY, 
) cot Webster Nursery; Rock: Hill P.O: 
St. Lous County, Me. 
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